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= By REX BEACH 


Author of “The Silver Horde™ 


By 
MARGARET 
DELAND 
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AFTER. more than four 


al ] rush of action, intensity years given continuous- 
Gert Quer of surprise and humor, ly to writing it—perfecting 


Pictures : Christy | Rex Beach has here out- 
stripped himself. “The Ne’er-Do-Well”’ is a young 
American with a fight on his hands, and ft isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panama. This new scene 
is even richer than Alaska. 

Here are various kinds of Americans—some with 
swarthy skins—and the Spanish girl, her father, his 
enemies—a motley crew. 

Through it all is the joy, the zest, the enthusiasm 
of youth in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by 
the canal engineers and the counterplots of jealous 
workers run through the story. One Young American 
from the reckless idler at the beginning—which gives 
the novel its title—becomes a man of the sort to do 
things. 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Post8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


WITH 


By Irving Bacheller 


{ “Profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.’’—Chicago Evening Post. — 


q “Nine-tenths of the world will like it.”’— 
The Bellman, Minneapolis. 


q “Its philosophy is sound and often very 
amusing.’ —The Churchman. 


q “Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or 
truer story.’’—Detroit Journal. 


q “Better than a barrel of sermons.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


{ Lizzies are everywhere, but there is only 
one Socrates Potter, and he is in this book 
—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest country 
lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure 
in recent fiction. It is he who really gives us 
for the first time. new light on women. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 net 
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and developing her wonderful theme—Mrs. Deland 
has at last completed “ The Iron Woman.” Like its 
predecessor it is a novel of spiritual struggle and .deep 
human emotion —but it rises to an even greater height 
than “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” The story 
is compact and swiftly moving. From beginning to 
end its human appeal never flags, and, despite the 
touches of profound pathos, it has a wholesome sanity 
and cheerful every-dayness that reminds one of the ‘‘ Old 
Chester Tales.” 

No serial ever published in Harper's Magazine 
brought forth the favorable comment of so many people. 

The foremost critic in America, after reading it seri- 
ally (the only serial he has read serially in ten years), 
said: “It is the greatest novel America has produced.” 


Illustrations by F.Walter Taylor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Specially Suitable for Readers of Ten to Fifteen 


TRACK’S END 


By 
HAYDEN CARRUTH 


Author of The Adventures of Jones,"’ Voyage of the Rattletrap 


UDSON PITCHER, eighteen, drifts 
J into the Dakota village of Track’s End. 
As a result of a blizzard the 
railroad will run no more trains, 
carrying everybody out of the 
country. Judson refuses to go, 
having before promised the 
banker to remain. He is 
snowed in, digs tunnels, is at- 
tacked by desperadoes, and 


goes from one house to the other, firing, 


keeping up the illusion of a large number 
of defenders. 


wolves, buffaloes, and Indians. 


He has encounters with 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 
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THE BROKEN IDOL OF CANADA 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier making a plea for reciprocity. For fifteen years he has been Liberal Prime Minister of Canada, but the 

Conservative landslide, following on his appeal to the country for free trade with the United States, eliminates him, at the 

age of seventy, from office. “Le Vieux Coq,” as he has called himself, has crowed his last and will retire into private life 
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Comment 


Laurier 

Wer have admired Laurier in power, at the 
zenith of his popularity, indisputably the first man 
of his country, acknowledged the greatest of his 
strain. With undiminished admiration we salute 
Laurier in defeat. The Liberal cause has suffered 
a grievous reverse. In the wake of splendid tri- 
umphs and advances all over the world comes now 
a sudden and unexpected check in a young country 
of the New: World whose bent has seemed to be 
almost wholly toward enlightenment and freedom. 
But the good old cause did not lack there a cham- 
pion worthy of its best traditions of leadership. 
Ile is fallen because lhe chose to risk his apparently 
secure tenure of power and place in a struggle 
against that fettering cf trade which is so old and 
~o effective a device of privilege, and he went 
down fighting superbly. All we who are of his 
faith are for the moment much depressed by the 
disaster; but there will abide with us the inspira- 
tion and the heartening of that gallant white- 
haired figure. There come back to us again, as 
to him also, we trust, the images of other such 
leaders who have faced dauntlessly defeat in 
similar disasters. We remember Macautay’s lines 
on his own defeat at Edinburgh, and the noble roll 
of GLADSTONE’S sentences when he and his govern- 
ment were going down before an angry storm of 
prejudice and bigotry. 

Prejudice, we fear, was a principal cause of what 
we cannot help regarding as the great blunder of 
Canada—prejudice artfully inflamed, and which 
theré-was not time enough to combat successfully. 
But we are glad to recognize also a far nobler 


motive for her course, grossly as we think it was- 


abused.. The fine sentiment of loyalty was aroused 
ly the talk of annexation, and there is ‘always 


hope for a people in whom such a sentiment can 


overcome self-interest. Canada has committed 
herself to a bad policy which we know only too 
well how hard it is to change. She has permitted 
privilege to get a hold on her which she will-find it 
hard indeed to shake off. It is our own experience 
that.convinces us of the magnitude of her mistake. 
But we will trust that her recovery’ from it may 
She has cast aside 
But she 


come more quickly than ours. 
her greatest man. rejecting his counsel. 
kept him fifteen vears in power. 


Taft in the West 

The President made a good beginning of his 
Western tour. Tlis purpose being to put his case 
as favorably as possible before the people of those 
quarters in which there is the most hostility to his 
administration, he did well to speak first of his 
peace as embodied in the arbitration 
treaties. That was putting his best foot forward. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of the treaties may be, 
it is hardly possible that the President will lose 
uny popularity by advocating them. Ile must be 
credited, too, with an admirable tone and temper 
in his discourses, for he has in this tespect main- 
taified his own standard of straightforwardness, 
candor, and modesty. He continued, indeed, to do 
well until he began to talk about the tariff. 

Of course he-had to deal with the tariff some- 
how. To inake such a journey, for such a purpose, 
and yet avoid that subject altogether would be a 
preposterous performance. That is the thing both 
he gnd his hearers are thinking about. It is the 
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main source of all his troubles, the main cause of 
the division in his party, the main reliance of the 
opposition. There was no getting away from it. 
And yet, such is the situation in which the Presi- 
dent finds himself, partly because of his own errors 
and partly because of his party’s sins, that 
there is simply nothing he can say about the tariff 
that would help either his case or his party’s. 
Worse still: every time he discusses the subject at 
all he simply makes a little plainer the woeful 
weakness of both his own case and his party’s case 
on that dominant issue. He cannot say a word to 
placate the demand for further revision without 
admitting the faults and the failure of the Payne 
law. He cannot defend the Payne law without 
angering the insurgents. He cannot fall back on 
his tariff board without reminding his hearers of 


‘the very doubtful legal warrant for that body’s 


present activities and of the standpatters’ hostility 
to it. He cannot justify his own acts and utter- 
ances without some reflection on one or the other 
of the two factions of his party. He cannot justify 
the course of either faction of his party without 
criticizing the course of the other faction and ad- 
mitting errors in his own course. Nowhere in this 
record have he and his party stood together, no- 
where have they been consistent; they have not 
even been consistently wrong. In the face of such 
a record, the candor which is his strength as a 
public speaker seems a weakness. There are too 
many things to confess! 

The Democrats should not begrudge him what- 
ever comfort he can get from the faults he finds 
in their attempts at tariff legislation. He does 
find some blunders, and his making the most of 
these is the one successful part of his speech- 
making on the tariff; that is the part to which 
we trust the Democrats will attend. But at the 
same time he repeats his Hamilton mistake; in- 
stead of confining himself to the faulty workman- 
ship of the Democrats, he again attacks their sin- 
cerity. Even that, however, need not provoke a 
very hot indignation. It is too plain that the 
President is driven to it by his own party’s ex- 
tremity. It is too plain that on the tariff issue, 
however presented, the position of the Democrats 
is immeasurably the stronger. 


The Law Courts nd the Court of Public Opinion 
Last week the government started another big 
prosecution under the anti-trust law, the defend- 
ants this-time being the United States Shoe 
Machinery Company and certain of its officers. 
On the same page of the newspaper with the an- 
nouncement of this action there was a despatch 
from Chicago announcing that Judge Prrer S. 
Grosscup, of the United States Cireuit Court and 
Court of Appeals, is going to resign, and giving 
his reasons. The chief of these reasons, Judge 
Grosscupe declares, is that he wants greater free- 
dom “as a citizen” to do his part in “the court 
of public opinion.” He holds that that court, not 
the law courts, is gcing to work out a settlement 
of the greatest questions and problems now con- 
fronting’ us. He indicates the general character 
of those questions and problems by remarking that 
“the world politically is trying to catch up with 
the world’s radically changed economic conditions.” 
Is not Judge Grosscur making a mistake? The 
timing of his action is certainly surprising. Con- 
ceding the sincerity of his motive, and accepting 
as fairly correct his statement of the main task 
now incumbent on government, is he not wrong 
in supposing that he can probably be of more 
use as a citizen than he can as a judge? Even if 
we suppose that his activities as a citizen shall in- 
clude the holding of non-judicial offices, as well 
as his practice in “the court of public opinion,” 
is there any place or any way in which he can 
reasonably hope to play a réle more important 
than that which our Federal judges are now 
playing in respect of those very questions which 
he has in mind?’ What statesman, what publicist, 
what citizen, has dealt with those questions so 
potently as has the Supreme Court by its recent 
decisions? Or take the decision of Judge Gross- 
cup’s fellow on the circuit bench in the Minnesota 
rate case, which the assembled Governors recently 
undertook to controvert. Has any citizen or any 
non-judicial official, has even the President him- 
self, done or had the power to do a thing of such 
far-reaching consequence as that was in connec- 
tion with this very effort of modern society to catch 
up politically with its own economic advance ? 
Perhaps Judge Grosscup is right in holding 
that public opinion must finally determine the 
political response to be made to the changed 
economic conditions. But that response, we take 
it, will have to be made mainly in the form of 
laws. Certain attempts at a response have already 
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‘personality. 


Can any one deny, in 
view of very recent-history, that the courts’ func- 
tion in interpreting such laws is quite as im- 
portant as either that of the Legislatures which 
frame them or that of the leaders of public opinion 


heen made in that form. 


who prompt the Legislatures‘ On the contrary, 
it seems to us that this is a kind of -legislation 
which, since it attempts to apply old principles 
and an old Constitution to conditions that were 
unknown when those principles were formulated, 
unforeseen when that Constitution was adopted, . 
imposes upon the courts an exceptional responsi- 
bility and allows them an extraordinary scope. 
The need of devotion and intelligence in politics 
is indeed great, but the need of them on the bench 
is even greater. 


The Governors 

The conference of the Governors at Spring Lake 
was a good deal like a convention ‘of kites without 
their tails. It is true the modern’ kite tail- 
less, but the tie between Governors and° their 
Legislatures has not been severed yet. None the 
less the conference was useful. The way States 
can most conveniently get together and discuss 
State interests is through their Governors, and 
State interests, as distinguished from Federal in- 
terests, and to some extent in conflict with them, 
need occasional discussion. 


Sixty ‘Years of the “ Times” 

Our neighbor the Times celebrated last week its 
sixtieth anniversary. Our congratulations may be 
a little late, but we can offer them sincerely, 
for the Times has deserved to live sixty years, 
and to find itself bigger and stronger at that age 
than ever before; and that is saying a good deal, 
for it had a lusty youth. The Timgg has proved 
that it is possible to have a big shioulilien without 
being sensational, and to be widely read and yet 
respectable and clean. It may not stand entirely 
alone in this achievement, but the demonstration 
cannot be mdde too often. Much is said these days 
about the disappearance’ from journalism of the 
great editor, the editor with a clearly discernible 
We are not quite sure that what is 
said is altogether true, and even if it is there is a 
sort of compensation in the fact that the per- 
sonality of a*strong paper, its peculiar character 
and quality, may nevertheless remain distinct. 
The Times to-day is quite as unlike the Sun or 
the Tribune as Raywonp was unlike Dana or 
TREELEY; if it should appear unnamed, one would 
never mistake it for either of the others. The 
personality or character of the Times is vigorous 
and wholesome. Now and then we feel a bit ag- 
grieved at a certain hardness in its editorial tone, 
which strikes us as rather unduly repressive toward 
reforming impulses and over-insistent on the value 
of things established, particularly in the world of 
finance; but the daily encounter with its attitude 
is no doubt good for us. When one takes account 
of the present state of the newspaper press in this 
country the Times is one of the decidedly reassur- 
ing facts of the situation. 


A Farmers’ Trust? 

The farmers long ago proved that they could 
combine and co-operate in political and semi- 
political ways. It is several decades since the 
Farmers’ Alliance upset political calculations over 
a great part of the country, and the movement 
had far-reaching effects. There are signs now 
which indicate that before long the farmers may 
also try to prove that they are equal to that other 
sort of combination which we are all talking and 
worrying about, and which is the most striking 
thing in our present-day economic life. One of 
these signs is the announcement of a group of 
New York and Pennsylvania farmers that they 
are going to get together and co-operate in the 
marketing—and presumably also in the trans- 
portation to market—of their own products, thus 
dispensing with the various middlemen now ‘dis- 
charging “thése~ functions, whom they regard as 
overpaid. If such an experiment should prove 
successful—an “if,” however, which the Sun 
thinks of the very first magnitude—there can be 
no doubt that it would at once be followed widely 
and on a much wider seale. But much more im- 
portant and significant is the way the Southern 
planters are taking up the idea of combining to 
keep their cotton off the market until it commands 
a better price. That idea is not new, but never 
before have the planters seemed so much in earnest 
or gone about it with se much apparent confidence 
and determination. At their recent convention in _ 
Montgomery there was talk of a. foreign syndicate 
ready to advance the money to carry out the plan, 
and now come reports of the forming of a corpora- 


tion in Georgia, also with considerable capital, and 
with the same design. A few years ago the plan 
might have looked preposterous, but combinations 
to suppress competition have succeeded in so many 
other fields, and in such big fields, that our 
skepticism on the subject has lost its robustness. 
We cannot be quite sure that the thing is not 
feasible. 

The possibility that it is feasible opens up a 
mighty troublesome prospect. The experience we 
have had with the trusts that monopolize the 
manufacture and sale of single commodities cer- 
tainly does not dispose us to welcome the combat 
with a combination big enough to cover all the 
cotton-fields of the South, and which would also, 
if successful, prove the forerunner of others big 
enough to cover the corn-fields and wheat-fields 
of the West. True, there is the Suerman law, 
and the papers see no reason why it would not 
apply to the farmers just as logically as to other 
industrial groups, but the idea of prosecuting a 
conspiracy of millions is not attractive, and the 
political aspect of such litigation would be trouble- 
some. For our part, we cannot profess much con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of that one statute to 
overcome the farmers if they should once prove 
their ability to combine in the way the Southern 
cotton-growers propose. Though analogous to the 
combinations we already have, that array would, 
we fear, have to be treated as a new departure in 
industrial warfare. It would create a new situa- 
tion and impose a new test on our institutions of 
government. We should have to seek new ways 
of maintaining justice. 


Sugar 

Sugar is scarce and high. The crop is short in 
France, Germany and Austria, and in Cuba. The 
only considerable surplus of sugar is in Russia, 
which raises sugar beets extensively, and had an 
immense crop last year. They tell us that Russia 
has something like a million tons to sell, and 
that is far more than enough to bring prices here 
down from their present elevation of about seven 
cents a pound to normal. But Russian sugar is 
bounty fed, and a clause in the Dive ey tariff, re- 
peated in the Payne tariff, levies a countervailing 
duty on it, which prevents its importation into 
this country. 

Congress might let some of it in by suspending 
this duty for a while; or it might reduce the 
import duties on sugar; or suspend payment of the 
drawback on exported sugar. Some of these 
things Congress may do when it meets. It is 
exasperating to think of all that surplus sugar that 
Russia needs to sell and we to buy, but which is 
hindered from coming to us by artificial barriers. 
But the production and distribution of sugar is 
very much regulated by laws, which need, no doubt, 
to be handled carefully, even in an emergency 
like that at present. 


Hunnewell and Its Woman Mayor 

If it is an advantage to a small city to have 
everybody in the United States know that it is on 
the map, the town of Hunnewell in Kansas is to 
be congratulated on its achievement of that condi- 
tion. We take it for granted that it is not a Mrs. 
ITarRIs among cities, but a real town, existing in 
Kansas, and named, presumably, like Lawrence in 
the same State. after a Boston family that took 
an early interest in Kansas railroads or Kansas 
politics or both. The things that have brought 
advertisement to Hunnewell are, first, its progres- 
siveness in electing a woman mayor, and then its 
retrogressiveness in rebelling against her rule. 
Mrs. Etta Wison is the mayor. She was eligible 
to the office and was lawfully elected, but her 
efforts to discharge her duties have been partly 
frustrated by the city council, a collection of male 
citizens who have refused to approve her appoint- 
ments to office and to appropriate money to pay 
the salaries of her appointees. They have given 
the mayor no money to run the town, but with 
great courage and determination she has been 
doing her best to run it without, and that, she 
says, she will continue to do until her term ex- 
pires. 

We notice many pieces about Mayor Wilson in 
the papers from all over the country. 
her the town is coming to be known. About its 
details there is conflict of information. One paper 
asserts that its population is “less than four 
hundred, including dogs and cats ”—which may be 
a covert insult to its council. The Pittsburg Post 
speaks of it as a village; the World Almanac omits 
to mention it; the Springfield Republican says it 
has “less than seven thousand inhabitants.” We 
hope it is a considerable place. So stout a mayor 
ought to have a city that is worthy of her. But 
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we should like to know just how loose this ample 
garment of newspaper notoriety hangs on the city 
that has acquired it. 

How big is Hunnewell, anyhow! Is it worthy 
of its mayor, or merely of its pusillanimous city 
council? ‘The councilmen look to us like welchers. 
They refuse to stand up to the results of election. 


The Sherman Law as It Works 

Mr. TArt is of opinion that the trust decisions have 
made the meaning of the SuerRMAN law “ clear,” but 
this view is apparently not shared either by judges, 
lawyers, statesmen, or business men.—The Sun. 

No; not yet. So far as our observation and 
hearsays go, the Suerman act still has them all 
guessing, especially the lawyers and the business 
men. The business man goes to his lawyer and 
says, “ Does the SuHerMAN act permit me to do 
thus and so?” The lawyer studies the transaction, 
and replies, “I guess not; but I am not sure. 
CRACKERJACK of New York is a greater lawyer 
than I, let us ask him.” So they ask Lawyer 
CRACKERJACK, and he writes back, “I guess not. 
I am not sure, but I could not assure you that you 
will be within the law if you doit. Better not do it 
any more than you can help.” So the business man, 
not wishing to risk a stay in jail, does it as little 
as possible, restricting his operations accordingly. 

Our neighbor, the World, thinks that the law 
would be abundantly clarified, and the President 
as its sponsor would be vastly endeared to the 
people, “if the administration would send half a 
dozen trust magnates to jail.” The World must 
be one of those to whom the SuerMawn act is clear, 
but there is no guarantee that the act as the World 
sees it is identical with the act as Mr. Tart sees it, 
or as Mr. Bryan sees it, or as Judge HARLAN saw it. 

Perhaps the understanding of the SuermMan law 
“s now interpreted by the courts, is spiritual, 
rather than merely rational and mental. It may 
be a thing that is finally revealed to some minds 
after periods of anguish, and denied to others. If 
that is the way of it we should not wonder, per- 
haps, that the Sun does not understand it yet. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM seems to understand it suffi- 
ciently to prosecute, but not sufficiently to advise 
how to escape prosecution. When besought for a 
tip how the possibly guilty may cleanse themselves 
of even the hazard of sin and jail sentences, he 
says the Department of Justice cannot act as coun- 
sel for the corporations. No doubt that is true. 
The pity is that so much business should be in a 
situation where it yearns so heartily and so vainly 
for responsible counsel. The man up the tree in- 
quires of the department, “ If I come down, shall I 
be tossed by that bull?’ The department replies: 
“We cannot advise you in advance, but the bull 
has been let out to toss wicked people, and if it 
turns out that you are wicked he will probably toss 
you. We cannot tell at this distance whether you 
are wicked or not, but the bull will know, and his 
behavior to you will help us and others to under- 
stand him, and the principles on which he bases 
his judgment.” 

Isn’t that abcut it? 

And Mr. Tart says: “I understand the bull; he 
is all right; give him his head.” 

And the World says: 

“The only trouble about the bull is that there 
haven’t been enough fellows shaken down for him 
to toss. Let him toss a few, just to encourage the 
rest.” 

And Mr. Bryan and his co-operators say: “ The 
bull was all right before the Supreme Court sawed 
the tips off his horns.” 


For Our Sins 

Apropos of Canada and reciprocity, it Is proper 
to remember that for many years the United States 
have been perfectly selfish in their tariff legisla- 
tion, regarding nobody’s welfare or interest but 
their own, and over-reaching® themselves, of course, 
as selfish people usually do. ‘Phey have not cared 
who suffered from their tariff laws if only some one 
in this country was able to collect a tribute from 
some one else. The reciprocity agreement with 
Canada was a first step toward tariff legislation 
that aimed to benefit both parties affected, as all 
trade agreements should. Perhaps it would not 
have been so easy to beat it if our reputation had 
been less well established as a country that in com- 
merce has considered five dollars well spent if 
it won three dollars for some one at home and 
lost two dollars for some one abroad. 


Waiting 

Weather and calamity prophets are loose in 
larger numbers than usual. Hiram*Jounson, of 
Middle Haddam, Connecticut. a neighbor of the 
Moodus bugaboo noises, prophesies snow as early 
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as October 18th, a hard winter, and a drought next 
vear. This is for Connecticut. Let Governor 
BaLtpwin deal with him. 

Mrs. Kinney of Boston has predicted an early 
morning earthquake for September 26th, but has 
not located it. An earthquake that has no geo- 
graphical restrictions has few terrors, the chances 
being that it will blow out somewhere in the sea. 

It seems a good time for astrologers to copen 
offices and compute for customers—if the police 
will let them—the attitude and influence of the 
planetary forces on human events. The world is 
considerably in the attitude of waiting for some- 
thing to drop. 


Women and Work 

There was a great deal of sense in what Madame 
Simone, French actress, said the other day to 
the New York reporters. They asked her if mar- 
riage was a detriment to the art of an -actress. 
She said no; that an actress must have “ heart 
contentment ” to be at her best in art, and should 
be surrounded with the caim and contentment that 
comes from the knowledge that she is happy in 
her personal environment. And about women’s 
work she said: 

1 find myself ill at ease whenever | am idle. and 
then my husband tells me | should play a tour of the 
provinces—and he is right. Idbeness is worse than a 
real ailment. Work —objective work—is the salvation 
of woman, whether it be running @ house, keeping 
books, rearing children, or acting. It doesn’t matter 
what a person does so long as it is pleasing and is 
employment of some kind, 

The French seem to meet the problem of women’s 
work more successfully than we do. It is the pith 
of the woman question. Whether women shall 
vote or not is much less important than to secure 
for them their share in the world’s work and their 
due reward for doing jt. 


We Guess Not 

Colonel Roosevect has been silent so long that he’s 
in danger of being remembered only as the man whose 
idea of spelling was adopted by the Literary Digest 
and spurned by every one else.—Louwisrille Courier- 
Journal, 

Possibly; but we notice that the attentions of 
strangers to one of his vounger children who was 
staying at a Boston hotel was the subject of an 
editorial expostulation in the Boston Transcrip! 
last week. 

The Colonel is the most thoroughly advertised 
man of his generation. We suspect that sueh an 
advertisement as he has had accumulates energy 
when not in use. 


To Christianize the Country 

The papers have told about a religious movement 
“intended to be country-wide, and remarkable be- 
eause of its financial backing,” which has been 
organized im charge of a committee of ninety- 
seven, with headquarters in New York, working 
In co-operation with committees of one hundred in 
seventy-six other cities: these in turn to be aided 
by fifteen hundred smaller committees in towns 
near the larger centers. The purpose of all this 
organization is apparently to stimulate and spread 
Christian sentiment all over the country, and make 
the American peceple better than they are now. 
Ilow much can be done by organization of this 
sort we are not able to judge, but the effort is 
aimed in the right direction. The great cure for 
all the difficulties and troubles that lie ahead in 
this country and all the other countries is the im- 
provement, mentally, spiritually, morally, of the 
people of the country. The powers that must be 
used to secure that improvement are education 
and religion. Education gets ample attention, but 
without strong reinforcement of religion it will 
not bring our country and our civilization. safely 
through the perils ahead. It is mainly to religion 
that we must look to make men friends of peace, 
respecters of justice, upholders of righteousness. 
If there is to be nothing in our life but grab ani 
get, no joys but the joys of the senses, no happi- 
ness except what is based on material superfluities, 
we shall not last long nor go far. If we are really 
to prosper in this country with a lasting and pro- 
gressing prosperity, the foundations of it must be 
laid in righteousness, and nobility and fortitude 
of character. Given those essentials, sound laws, 
liberty, justice, whatever makes for human de- 
velopment, will follow. 

The aim of this religious movement is to make 
good people. Our best reliance in all social and 
political problems is the character of our people 
as it is. Our best hope is in the maintenance and 
improvement of that character. and it is by re- 
ligion more than by anything else that character 
is shaped and sustained. 


Matter and Measure 

Eacu of us probably recalls occasionally that instant 
of emotion when he suddenly became aware of the 
setting in which life is placed. It would be an inter- 
esting literary study to gather together the records 
given by artists of this experience. GOETHE, RENAN, 
MIsTRAL, GANGHOFER have dealt eloquently with the 
subject, and, doubtless, whoever has sufficiently laid 
aside pride to write dautobiographically has given some 
account of the poignant moment. One author, not suffi- 
ciently modest to write openly of such incidents, tells 
us: “It happened to me when I was about eleven 
vears old. I was a timid and a delicate child. and 
had rarely been allowed to go anywhere alone. I was 
sent on an errand to inquire for some one who was ill 
in the neighborhood. We were spending the summer 
in an unfamiliar country, and so the walk alone to 
the neighbor’s house had in it a good deal of the 
quality of adventure, not unaccompanied by fright. 
As is the ease with most solitary and anemic children, 
| was more afraid of indefinite ill than of any specific 
harm, though this indefinite fear, to be frank, included 
lear of all strange faces and all unaccustomed sounds. 
The walk seemed interminable and terrible, though, 
looking back upon it from the vantage-point of ma- 
turity, it was nothing but a pleasant walk along 
country lanes to a house that had been many times 
pointed out. I reached the garden and walked on 
to the door and found myself face to face with the 
knocker, and then suddenly the great thing happened. 
Instead of knocking on the door, I became suddenly 
aware of the scent of lilacs filling the June air; around 
me were cascades of green leaves and purple pyramids 
of bloom. Above my head was a wonderful June sky 
with heaped-up masses of white clouds—clouds like 
mountains and palaces and floating ships and flying 
angels, and all white and fluffy and dream-like. My 
eyes fell on the stretch of green earth, and for the 
first time I saw the dimpled stretch of landscape and 
noted the long, slant shadows of afternoon.” That 
was the end of the story. The writer in question is 
unable to say whether he ever raised his hand to the 
knocker or ever found out how the invalid was.  In- 
deed, the invalid and her fate, the preceding and the 
following days, have all disappeared into the limbo of 
forgetfulness and non-existence, and of that whole year 
there remains nothing but that moment of awareness. 
“Of a sudden I knew,” he says, “that the place in 
which my life was set was a place of extraordinary 
beauty, and the beauty of life’s setting began then and 
there its healing work. I ceased to fear, and instead 
grew curious and eager; eager to see more, to find 
more beauty; to experience the loveliness of the world 
in Which I lived. I never tired of it. Life brought 
me my full share of evil—suffering, illness, losses, 
deprivation—but from that instant the beauty of the 
world was an adequate compensation. The changes of 
light and weather, the wheeling by of sun and moon 
and stars, the beat of rain, the mysterious silence of 
falling snow, the outlines of the earth, the opalescent 
colors in the atmosphere, the swallows forming aerial 
squadrons in autumn sky, the chirp of birds at dawn, 
the half-lights between day and night—these remained 
a living factor of my being.” 

The experience is common as death. It comes to 
the simplest and the profoundest of us all. What- 
ever our limitations, in varying degrees we perceive 
the strange beauty and loveliness of the world in which 
we are set, and, according to our power and sensitive- 
ness, the perception releases uc from our personal 
limitations and sets us free in the kingdom of beauty. 

There is still another kingdom of beauty into which 
the entrance is not so easy nor so instinctive. It is 
the kingdom of art, and because it is a kingdom, man- 
created, it can only be entered by a disciplined under- 
standing and patient endeavor. No one has ever in- 
stinctively known good art from bad, except perhaps 
KEATS, who understood the true nature and real 
beauty of a Greek vase from a cheap engraving, and 
translated all the wender of its form and color and 
significance into words as beautiful. The fact remains 
that entrance into the secret chambers of the beauty 
of art comes by long and careful study; by nurturing 
the perceptions long and steadily upon the best models; 
by having in the mind touchstones upon which to try 
all new endeavor. This is as true for the mere appre- 
ciator as for the creator. But the kingdom, once we 
are free of it, is as rewarding and as liberating as the 
kingdom of nature. Indeed, though the entrance, be- 
cause more difficult, comes to us later, it is more 
liberating because it is not mere instinctive response 
to surroundings, but has required of us, like the 
highest and holiest of things, an ascetic discipline. 
The leve of nature is like the child’s love of its 
mother: the love of art is like a man’s love for the 
woman he must woo and of whom he must make him- 
sclf worthy. And so, too, a love of art belongs to the 
mature mind only. Who has realized the slow, his- 
toric development of consciousness, the age-long 
struggle to create lovely forms, who has read and 
thought and looked long and patiently, he only will 
respond to the joy of Gothie spires or Renaissance 
dome, to frescoed walls and bits of painted canvas, to 
beauty in potteries and laces, carven woods and ivories. 

As in the human life the one love comes later than 
the other, so.in the history of civilizations it seems 
not too* fantastic to see the one love developing with 
the more primitive. the other with the more advanced 
peoples. 
of nature. The stars and the hills, the sea and the 
animals recur constantly to those poets, as simile and 


The Hebrew Scriptures are full of the love . 
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likeness. They were deeply and lovingly aware of 
the wonder and beauty of the world in which they 
struggled so hard for ethical development and moral 
laws. But if one turn to the Greek civilization one 
finds nature conventionally handled, while they gave 
us the greatest art the world has ever seen. The same 
may be said of the glorious period of the Renaissance. 
It was man’s measurement of nature that fortified and 
consoled the gallant souls of that day. 

Is it fancy to believe that art can never hold sway 
very long without some reaction in favor of nature? 
There will seem to come in every case a sudden out- 
burst of the love of the world, of something larger, 
more powerful, more unbound than art. The boun- 
daries are torn down and more of the world is taken 
in, and then behold the man with the measuring-rod in 
his hand! Man will take up the new material and 
shape it, and bound it, and bring it tamed and polished 
and formed into his kingdom of art. 

The nineteenth century, after the rule-bound, stag- 
nant period of the eighteenth, had practically to re- 
create the love of nature. Never before has the 
myriad face of the world’s loveliness been so praised 
and sung as in the poetry of that century. We are 
still acting upon its impulse. still enlarging our 
knowledge of the world, still making more of the 
world accessible and visible. Our roads go up the 
great mountains and our floating palaces people the 
seas. Wires and rails are spanning the earth, and 
everywhere men are taming the great chaotic dragon 
Nature, so that we may look at her brilliancy and 
enjoy her variety. Out of this enlargement of vision 
and experience, upon the scene of the world must 
come again the man with the measuring-rod who shall 
turn all our new life into some new form of art, some 
new embodiment of beauty. 

Will the new art be more lovely than of Puipias 
and PRAXI{ITELES, PALLADIO and MICHAEL ANGELO, 
LEONARDO and SIMONE MARTINI? It would seem al- 
most impossible, and yet never has the time been in 
the history of man when he has laid aside his measur- 
ing-rod. Whatever new matter is thrown upon the 
heap of his experience will, sooner or later, be molded 
by his brooding consciousness into forms of beauty for 
the study and the discipline and the rewards of life. 


Correspondence 
TAXATION 


SeaTtLe, Wasu., July 31, 1071. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your discussion, in your issue of July 22d, of 
the conflicting views of Senators Bailey and Williams 
concerning tariff reform, brings out clearly the im- 
portant fact that among tariff reformers there exists 
little or no uniformity of thought or plan. This con- 
dition is particularly unfortunate in view of the fact 
that the time is otherwise propitious fér a settlement 
of this vexed question on a basis that might promise 
some degree of permanence. 4 

The opponents of high protection include advocates 
of moderate protection, tariff for revenue only (with 
incidental protection), and free trade, all holding 
divergent views and none having any definite detailed 
plan to submit. The entire question, in the public 
mind, is involved in a confusion of thought, and is 
clear only on the point that high protection is inequi- 
table, unjust, and intolerable; for a remedy public 
opinion is chaotic. Even the average well-informed 
citizen is greatly troubled when forced to think on 
this question. He is likely to say, “It is too deep for 
me,” or to express the hope that the matter may be 
turned over to some non-partisan commission and thus 
disposed of. 

The thoughtful citizen, however, feels that this ques- 
tion must be settled, sooner or later, in a simple, 
direct manner which the average man can understand, 
which shall appeal to his sense of justice, and which 
shall promise to be reasonably permanent in its appli- 
cation. Does such a principle or method exist? It 
seems to. me it does. Taking existing conditions as 
they are, it is plain that, for many years, the Federal 
revenues must be chiefly derived from customs duties 
and internal revenue taxes, for we may dismiss as too 
remote for present discussion any thought of an in- 
come tax or single tax on land supplying the needs of 
the Federal treasury. As the burden of customs duties 
and internal revenue taxes must fall on the consumers 
of the commodities taxed, and, as we must grant that 
the burden should fall on those most able to bear it, 
the principle and method to govern would seem plain 
and clear. 

Let all articles suitable for taxation bear identical 
rates; the domestic articles paying the same rate in 
the internal revenue that the like imported article 
pays in the customs tariff—the consumers of the taxed 
articles having their rights, and being entitled to buy 
where they can buy best. 

Let the duties and taxes both be levied as follows: 
First: On articles of voluntary use and luxuries 
(wines, liquors, tobacco, silk, and other costly fabries. 
ete.). Second: On articles of comfort (lower-priced 
fabrics, etc.), but at lower rates than on articles in 
the first group. Third: but only as a last resort, and 
at low rates, on articles of necessity (sugar, tea, 
coffee, etc.). 

The taxes should be on finished products (so called) 
only, and all taxes on raw material (so called). re- 
pealed, thus granting the greatest possible opportunity 
to the manufacturers. 

This method is tariff reform, it is tariff for revenue 
only, and it is free trade. It is neither revolutionary 
nor visionary; it is practicable, fair, and just. 

It assures the Federal treasury a revenue which 
ean be calculated with approximate precision, and 
which can be collected by its present machinery, prob- 
ably at much less expense than at present. Once estab- 
lished, changes in rates would affect no business in- 
terest, cause no industrial disturbance, and would be 
made only with reference to the budget. 


The entire question of the tariff would be eliminated 
from partisan politics, and the malign influence of 
special privilege would be removed so far as Federal 
taxation is concerned. 

The principles and reasoning on which this method 
rests are impregnable, they can be understood by the 
common people, and its adoption would go far to estab- 
lish the Federal government in the love and esteem of 
the people as the guardian of their rights and liberties. 

The only question is, when shall we do it? Shall it 
be a distant goal to be approached gradually for five, 
ten, or twenty years, or shall we do it now? The only 
just answer is, Do it now. Let it be the platform in 
1912, and you shall see such an uprising of honest men 
(and women, too, in this State) as shall rejoice every 
lover of liberty and fair play. I am, sir, 

A. LuMBER JACK. 


SORROWS OF A WOOL-GROWER 
Granp Daties, Wasu., August 29, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: , 

Sir,—I don’t see where you have any grounds to 
attack Schedule K. Do you believe we sheep-men are 
growing too rich? lf you do, come West and investi- 
gate our condition, and then return and be honest 
with us and not ignorant and prejudiced. The last 
two years since this tariff agitation has begun our 
prices for wool has been from eight cents to fourteen 
cents per pound. At fourteen cents per pound it 
means we receive $1.32 for our wool that makes a 
suit of clothes. How ’can you expect us to receive any 
less? The retailer will sell a $7 suit for $15, but this 
seems to be perfectly legitimate, or a $12.50 suit for 
$25. We have thousands of dollars invested in land, 
buildings, etc, and run the sheep a whole year to get 
this miserable little sum. We pay the highest wages 
in the world for our help, with sheep run on high- 
priced land, give good board, pay the government high 
rent for summer range in the forest reserve, and pay 
high taxes. 

Thousands of acres in the West are only fit for 
sheep-raising, and when this industry is destroyed 
what can we do with our ranches? During Cleve- 
land’s administration we received as low as four and 
five cents per pound for wool, and sold sheep for 
seventy-five cents and one dollar per head. 

There is a shortage of sheep and wool in the 
United States, and at present the industry is going to 
the dogs, sheep selling as low in the Portland market 
as one dollar per head. Does it look reasonable that 
there should be a greater reduction? Who is deriv- 
ing the benefit of the present slump? Is the con- 
sumer? No! With the industry destroyed will this 
country be benefited? Is it to our benefit to buy 
our products in foreign countries, which will be the 
result. For we cannot compete with cheap land 
and cheap labor of foreign countries. We must have 
our manufactories and products for American pro- 
ducers in America .if we will ever continue to be a 
leading nation. I am, sir, 

Leo F. BRUNE. 


The Hindrance 


PRESIDENT TAFT has accepted the gauge of battle 
flaunted before him by the progressive Republicans, 
and in his fight for renomination will class them and 
the Democrats as his common enemy. He will de- 
nounce La Follette in Wisconsin, Clapp in Minnesota, 
Gronna in North Dakota, Crawford in South Dakota, 
Cummins and Kenyon in lowa, Bristow in Kansas, 
Borah in Idaho, Poindexter in Washington, Bourne in 
Oregon, and Works in California.—Newspaper Corre- 
spondence. 


Hefty William Taft is out and gone to have his say; 

He’s startin’ up an’ down the land an’ ever’ which- 
away ; 

He’s after the insurgents, an’ he’s goin’ to make ’em 
uit 

Their mussin’ up of politics ‘most every little bit. 

He’s sick an’ tired o’ critics an’ o’ fierce an’ hot 
attack 

An’ he can make ’em stop it, if they 


There’s Cummins, gettin’ frisky, comin’ out for Busy 


Bob 
An’ sayin’ he is for him for the Presidenchul job. 
Huh! Just. you wait till William makes a speech in 


oway; 

He'll ay that Mister Cummins didn’t ask him what 
to say. 

He’ll make them bold insurgents stop their clamor an’ 
their clack, 

An’ he.can shut ’em all up, if they 

; don’t 
talk 
back! 


Oh, oneet there was a Senator was always givin’ dares, 
An’ Teddy he went after him like he goes after bears, 
An’ all they ever found o’ him was just a little strip 
Remainin’ of his toga—but they heard a awful rip! 
An’ Taft can make ’em sorry, an’ can give ’em all a 
whack 
An’ end their cheeky actions—if they 
don’t 
talk 
back ! 


“We are a happy family, we are, we are, we are ”— 

Says Mister Taft, while reachin’ for the ones that 
make the jar. 

You bet he’ll run ’em to their holeg an’ tell ‘em they 
must stop 

Or else next thing they know, why; they'll be suré to 
hear things drop. 

An’ silence like a poultice will apply to all the pack 

For Taft will make ’em stop it, if they 

don’t 
talk 
back. 
—JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 


don't 
talk 
back ! 
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Rear-Admiral Hugo Osterhaus, newly appointed 
Commander -in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet 


EAR-ADMIRAL Hugo Osterhaus, 
the newly appointed chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, will command the 
most powerful naval force that has 
ever been assembled under the Stars 
and Stripes. Great Britain’s ex- 
&) cepted, this fleet floats superior to 
me & any that the world has ever known, 
and one would suppose that the per- 
sonality of the officer who has been appointed to this 
supreme command would be familiar to all. But, 
while the Atlantic Fleet is the nation’s strong right 
arm of offense and defense, it is doubtful if there are 
many who could tell you very much of the quiet, self- 
contained man whose pennant flies from the flag-ship 
Connecticut, and to whose signals more than a quarter 
of a million tons of modern battleships, armored 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and auxiliaries make 
obeisance. 

Those whose preconceived notion of admirals picture 
bluff old sea-dogs who roar against the gale would 
never recognize in this urbane and courteous gentle- 
man the man to whom this government has intrusted 
the vast responsibilities which go with the command 
of the Atlantic Fleet. That fleet is an awful weapon, 
and the government constantly strives to always keep 
it on keenest edge. Brought to a high degree of 
efficiency by the four admirals who had commanded it, 
Evans, Sperry,Wainwright, and Schroeder, none who 
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‘know Admiral Osterhaus have any doubt but that the 
sate high degree of efficiency will be maintained dur- 


ing his administration of its affairs. 

The battleship Connecticut, flag-ship of the fleet, had 
flown the broad pennant of each of these four admirals. 
And under all four Osterhaus had served, first as cap- 
tain of the Connecticut, and later as division com- 
mander. This is an unusual record, for officers are 
rarely kept on sea-duty for so long a time. But this 


_bines a rare quality of kindly humor. 


dmiral 


of the 


Atlantic 


AN INTIMATE SKETCH OF HUGO OSTERHAUS, THE MAN WHO HOLDS COMMAND 
OVER THE MIGHTIEST FLEET THAT THIS NATION HAS EVER MUSTERED 


By Walter S. Meriwether 


officer is very fond of the sea, a fact well proved by 
his record, which shows that, with but one exception, 


that of Captain J. M. Helm, he has put in more years 
- of sea-service than any other officer in the navy. 


Helm has twenty-eight years of sea-service to his 
credit, Osterhaus has twenty-six. 

Appointed from Missouri, Osterhaus entered the 
Naval Academy as a midshipman in 
September, 1865. To enumerate the 


officers in any kind of trouble feel that they can 
always go with the assurance of his entire sym- 
pathy. 

The Admiral married Miss Wilson, of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and they have two sons. The elder is Lieutenant 
Osterhaus, now serving as ordnance officer on the 
battleship /daho. The younger is a doctor. The 


ships on which he has served would 
almost be equivalent to writing the 
register of the old navy and a 
considerable part of the new one, 
Throughout his entire career he has 
been an extremely popular officer and 
an excellent shipmate, a military 
quality which nowadays is regarded 
us essential to success. With the iron 
nerve which comes of long experience 
on the bridge of a battleship he com- 


This had an illustration one day 
when the fleet was engaged in maneu- 
vers at sea. Osterhaus, command- 
ing the fourth division, flew his flag 
from the battleship Minnesota. Dur- 
ing an evolution the New Hampshire, 
of his division, swung very close to 
the ~~ Immediately the sema- 
phore of the ~~ ship began to work, 
and those on the New Hampshire 
said, under their breath, “Here is 
where somebody is going to get a 
sharp rap over the knuckles.” But 
instead of a sharp reprimand the mes- 
sage said, “ Good morning, won’t you 
come on board?’ No reproof could 
have been gentler, and none more 
effective. So alert were those on the 
bridge of the New Hampshire there- 
after that the flag-ship never again 
had occasion to hoist the position 
pennant of her consort. 

The Admiral’s chief characteristic 
is straightforwardness. By some he 
is.said to be conservative. By some 
others he is described as firm, and by 
a few others as stubborn. But, ac- 
cording to one who knows him inti- 
mately, “ nobody has ever thought of 
him as being anything but absolutely 


square. He is from Missouri, and has 
to be “shown,” but he has always 
been progressive, and was one of the 
first of the senior oflicers of the navy 
to acknowledge the justice of the 
criticisms of our former deficiencies 
in marksmanship and naval construction. He is a 
close student of naval progress and is a tactician 
of a high order. Exceedingly fond of children, 
he is one of the most approachable of men, and 
his relations with all in the service and of all grades 
are always friendly. Moreover, he is one to whom all 


Some of the crew of the “ Connecticut” and their mascots 
7 


The “ Connecticut,” flag-ship of the fleet, which 
will fly the pennant of her fifth admiral 


Admiral comes of fighting stock, his father, General 
Hugo Osterhaus, having been a distinguished officer in 
the Civil War. 

The naval foree which is under the direct command 
of Admiral Osterhaus comprises nineteen battleships, 
two armored cruisers of the first class and two swift 
scout cruisers, eight auxiliaries, three divisions of 
destroyers, and one division of submarines. 

The battleship fleet is in five divisions. In the first 
is the flag-ship Connecticut, with the dreadnaughts 
Delaware and North Dakota, and the Michigan, a new 
and powerful battleship of the all-big-gun type. This 
division alone would have been more than a match 
for all the ships which we had during the Spanish- 


- American War. Our four first-class battleships which 


took part in that conflict mounted sixteen 13-inch 
guns. The four vessels of this first division carry 
thirty-two of the 12-inch pattern, a more modern 
and a more powerful weapon. 

The second division of the fleet consists of the battle- 
ship Louisiana, a sister ship to the Connecticut, which 
flies the pennant of Rear-Admiral Badger; the battle- 
ships Kansas, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and the 
powerful South Carolina, a sister ship of the Michigan. 

The Missouri, flag-ship of the third division, Rear- 
Admiral Aaron Ward commanding, has as consorts 
the Minnesota, Mississippi, Idaho, and Maine. The 
fourth division, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas B. Howard, has the Virgina, flag-ship, and 
the battleships Georgia, Ohio, Nebraska, and Rhode 
Island, 

The fifth division might be called the cavalry of the 
fleet. It consists of those two fine armored cruisers 
the North Carolina and Washington, vessels of twenty- 
two knots’ speed, and equipped with battery sufficiently 
powerful and with armor protection great enough to 
warrant their place in battle-line. The two other 
vesséls of this division are the two scout cruisers 
Chester and Salem, racers which can outrun any 
merchant vessel afloat, except perhaps the Lusitania 
and Mauretania. The scouts were built for a speed of 
twenty-five knots an hour, but one of the class, the 
Birmingham, on one occasion, notched her gait past 
the twenty-six point, 

The auxiliary fleet comprises the supply-ships 
Celtic and Culgoa, the range-ship Lebanon, the repair- 
ship Panther, the tenders Patapsco, Patuxent, and 
Yankton, and the hospital-ship Solace. There are 
fifteen destroyers in the three destroyer divisions. 
The submarine division comprises seven of the craft 
which carry the load-line over the hatch, and two 
tenders. 
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AN INTERESTING OLD DOCUMENT WHICH SHOWS THE VALIANT 
PART PLAYED BY VERMONT IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


qiikk document shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was found in 
Bennington, Vermont. It seems to 
have lain unmolested in the garret 
BY of one of the first residents until a 

milk curio hunter unearthed it. The im- 
wy: SA) portance of the document rests upon 

Se the fact that it belongs to that in- 
; teresting period in the history of 
Vermont when her patristic people, not then known 
as Vermonters, were struggling for independence, first. 
from the control of the aristocratic office-holding class 
of New York. and, secondly, from the domination of 
the Parliament in England. It is of value also be- 
cause of the signatures appended to it; the names of 
the first residents of Bennington. soldiers of the 
French and Revolutionary wars, and local statesmen, 
thirty-two of them, give sanction to the patriotic 
statement drawn up by a committee of five leading 
citizens. 

This important decument, known as “ The Associa- 
tion,” reads as follows: 

Persuaded that the Salvation of the rights and liber- 
ties of America, depend under God, on the firm union 
of its inhabitants. in a vigorous prosecution of the 
measures necessary for its safety, and convinced of 
the necessity of preventing the Anarehy and Confusion 
which attend’ a dissolution of the Powers of Govern- 
ment: we the freeholders and inhabitants of the town 
of Bennington, on the New hampshire Grants, in the 
County of Albany, and province of N. York, being 
vreatly alarmed at the avowed design of the Ministry 
to raise a revenue in America, and shocked by the 
bloody scene now acting in the massachusetts bay; do 
in the most selemn manner resolve never to,bee Slaves; 
wud do associate under all the ties of religion, honour, 
and love to our Country. do adopt, and endeavor to 
Carry into execution, whatever Measures may be recom- 
mended by the Continental Congress, or resolved upon 
by our Provincial Convention, for the purpose of pre- 
serving our Constitution, and opposing the execution of 
Several arbitary and oppressive acts of the british 
Parliament, until a reconciliation between Great britain 
and America, on Constitutional principles (which we 
most ardently desire) can be obtained: and that we 
Will, in all things, follow the advice of our general 
Committee Respecting the Purposes aforesaid, the 
preservation of Peace and Good Order, and the Safety 
of individuals and Private Property. - 

The signers of the.document were: 

Committee: Ebnr. Wood, Elijah Dewey, Nathan 
Clark, Benjn. Whipple. Jonathan Scottland. 

Jeremiah Carpenter (X his mark), Josiah Fuller. 
David Bates, Eleazr Harwood, Benja Hopkins, Thos. 
Jewett, Nathaniel Lawrence, Samuel Atwood juner, 
David Whipple, Coynelius Couy, Ehvaim Wood, John 
Smith, Samuel Smith, Ephraim Smith, Samuel Atwood, 
Reuben Bass, Elisha Higgeins, Griffin Briggs (X_ his 
mark). Jonathan Scott, Archelas Nupper, Nathan 
(lark, Jun’r, Stephen Hopkins, Joshua Bough, David 
Safford, Rawnel Mosley, Samll. Montague, Gideon 
Spencer, Thomas Tupper, Lebben Armstrong, Cyrus 
Clark Blackman, Joseph Safford Berijah Hulber, Itha- 
mar Hebard. 


The historical setting for the document is in the 
vear 1775. Desiring new homes for themselves, the 
sturdy pioneers who lived to the west of the colony of 
New Hampshire had secured from. certain New Hamp- 
shire patentees acres of land in this undeveloped 
region. They had lived there contentedly until the 
vear 1764, when the colony of New York annexed the 
region and instituted the process of invalidating the 


original land titles in the interest of the office-holding— 


class at the Colonial capital. Excessive quit-rents 
were also levied, and there were other evidences of mal- 
administration and of the fact that the region was 
not being governed in the interest of the people of the 
locality. To make the situation even more disagree- 
thle and unbearable to these pioneers, who insisted on 
calling themselves not New-Yorkers. but Inhabitants 
of the New Hampshire Grants, the vear of the Stamp 
Act Congress made it clear that New York was largely 
Tory: that there was an important part of the people 
who were favorable to the English King and Parlia- 
ment. The settlers. on the other hand, were ardent 
Whigs and represented the frontier objection to all 
outside and arbitrary government such as that estab- 
lished by the British ministry. 

These sturdy pioneers had already, in an entirely 
voluntary manner and without the warrant of any 
superior authority, set up civil government. Remote 
from the capital of the colony which was attempting 
to control their affairs, there was nothing else for 
them but at intervals to collect together and “ follow 
the advice of the most active and ambitious of their 
leaders.” The historian Bancroft says these people, 
who were “of a superior sort,” had formed by 1765 
“a cemmunity of sixty-seven families in as many 
houses, with an ordained minister. their own munic- 
ipal officers, their several public schools, their meet- 
ing-house among the primeval forests of beech and 
maple, in a word they enjoyed the flourishing state 
Which springs from rural industry, intelligence, and 
piety. 

This community of aggressive New-Englanders under 
the leadership of Ethan Allen and ‘Seth Warner. 
famous in,the military annals of the nation, refused 
to abide by the laws of the arbitrary government at 
Albany or by the judgment of its courts. They in- 


sisted on managing their own affairs. Thus seven or 


By Ernest D. Lewis 


eight years before the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War these patriots had been following a line of con- 


, duet that all the colonists were compelled to adopt in 


their dealings with the British power. 

In the midst of this quarrel between New York 
and the New Hampshire Grants all the people of 
America were aroused by a new revenue policy adopted 
by England, and a little later by the vigorous measures 
used in dealing with Massachusetts. A Continental 
Congress was called into being, Provincial Conventions 
or Assemblies were established in all the colonies, and 
local committees of correspondence were created to 
manage town and local affairs. 

The action of these bodies became more vigorous as 
the months went by. The events occurring at Lexing- 
ton and Concord served to draw the colonists every- 
where closer together. The effect of this was seen in 


patriots, the attack on Ticonderoga. The names of 
several signers of the Bennington resolution appear 
on the muster-rolls for that expedition. 

The men of the New Hampshire Grants hoped their 
services in the early months of the Revolution and the 
acceptance by Congress of the “Green Mountain 
Boys” as a part of the Revolutionary Army would 
lead to their recognition as an independent colony by 
the new national organization. But when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was drawn up the central govern- 
ment refused them thie privilege of signing the docu- 
ment. In later years of course the right could not 
be denied them, but that is not part of this story. 

Next to the importance of the historical background 
of the Bennington resolution is the interest associated 
with the signers of the document. Among the com- 
mittee signatures may be noted the name of Dewey. 
Elijah Dewey, ances- 
tor of a more famous 
man military 
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ho Saf 
made the chairman 
of another important 


prowess, was the son 
of the first minister 
of Bennington, an able 
and vigorous leader 
of men. Elijah organ- 
ized a company of 
soldiers at the out- 
break of the war and 
served ,as their cap- 
tain, participating in 
the battles of Ticon- 
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tilities he became a 
prominent man in the 
civil administration 
of his State, and was 
elected as a Federal- 
ist to the General As- 
sembly of Vermont. 
He supported John 


< 
in the capacity of a 
| aN Presidential elector. 


Ebenezer Wood was 
also ,important 
citizen of Bennington. 
He was one of the 
earliest settlers and 
had been the chairman 
of the committee to 
select a site for the 
first meeting - house. 
He was honored at 
this time by being 


we 


ye 


committee, Nathan 
Clark was _ possibly 


Sy the most prominent 


man on the commit- 
tee. When the revolu- 
tionary organization 
was completed he 
served on the Com- 
mittee of Publie 
Safety for th 
Hampshire Grants as 
its chairman, and was 
thus in touch with 
all of the important 
movements of the 
Revolution. His son, 
Nathan Clark, Jr., 
also one of the 
signers of the Ben- 
nington resolution, 
died of a wound re- 
ceived at the battle of 
Bennington. After 


the war Nathan 


Bennington’s declaration for freedom Clark, Sr., served his 


New York. The Provincial Assembly of that colony 
adopted on April 26, 1775, what was known as “ The 
Association.” This was intended as a means of rally- 
ing the patriots throughout New York. | The docu- 
ment was circulated in “May and was received by the 
people of Bennington for adoption and for signatures. 
The people of Bennington responded at once, and thus 
came into existence the document and signatures men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 

Meanwhile the people of the New Hampshire Grants 
did not forget their desire for separation from New 
York. In the fall of the same year they asked the 
Continental Congress then sitting at Philadelphia for 
advice. That body did not desire to take any formal 
action, such as acknowledging the independence of the 
men from this debatable territory, for fear of arous- 
ing the antagonism of New York at a time when the 
need for presenting a united opposition to the methods 
of English control was necessary. They were advised 
to rally to the cause of the whole country and to let 
the question of relationship with New York remain 
in abevance. 

Bennington furnished the commander. two captains, 
and a considerable number of other officers and men 
for the first aggressive movement on the part of the 


State as a member of 
the Legislature for 
several sessions. He 
afterward became Speaker of the General Assembly. 
His descendants have been prominent in the legal and 
business affairs of ‘the State of Vermont. Benjamin 
Whipple was one of the first settlers in the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, and left a score of worthy descendants. 
Among the signers of the documents prepared by the 
committee, Harwood, Atwood, Scott, Safford, and“ Mon- 
tague were prominent as first settlers, “men of a 
superior sort,” to quote again the statement of Ban- 
croft. John Smith is mentioned by the New York 
authorities, together with Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner, as a Bennington rioter, which is conclusive 
evidence that he was one of. the leading citizens of the 
New Hampshire Grants. He was later a faithful 
soldier throughout the Revolution. Harwood after- 
ward moved from Bennington and became a minister 
of power. ‘The respect in which the community held 
Samuel Montague, an early settler, is evidenced by the 
fact that they made him ‘the Moderator of their first 
town meeting. The descendants of Benjamin Hopkins 
and Reuben Bass have Been prominent in the educa- 


tional and industrial history of Vermont. Famous _ 


soldiers in two wars have borne the name of Carpenter, 
and a Secretary of the Navy in the first half of the 
last century was of the blood of Gideon Spencer. 
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SDAEN | told my friends IT had been 
R drawn to serve on the grand jury 
in our county I found myself an 
object of pity. According to them 
grand-jury duty was a sordid and 
monotonous task that would seri- 
ously interfere with my business, 
and so was to be evaded by pleading 
any excuse likely to be accepted by 
the court. A good many of those drawn to serve with 
me seemed to regard it in the same light. The names 
of twenty-four men were on the official jury list; of 
these, eight presented reasons why they should not 
serve, and one of them had his attorney with him to 
help him out. The judge allowed six of the eight to go. 
For myself I had decided not to try to evade the 
service. I[ had a notion that the grand jury offered 
ubout the only chance a plain citizen had to try his 
hand at administering the law. IL wanted to see 
what was done and how it was done. I am glad I have 
had the experience, and I hope I shall some time have 
it again. It will, [ believe, make me more patient with 
the weaknesses of others; it certainly has furnished 
me with a new point of view. I am not as sure as | 
was that we are doing the best we can by legal process 
in judging between 
right and wrong. 

[ came to the du- 
ties of grand-juryman 
with a hazy idea that 
I was to help pass 
upon bills of indict- 
ment drawn up by the 
district attorney, and 
to say whether or not 
the persons against 
whom they were 
drawn should be 
tried before the bar. 
But when we had 
been sworn in, and 
the judge had told us 
what was expected of 
us and what were our 
powers and _limita- 
tions, I began to won- 
der why were 
there. With only the 
side of the prosecu- 
tion to be presented 
to us, and every doubt 
in our minds to be re- 
solved in favor of 
the commonwealth, it 
seemed as if there 
was comparatively 
little left to our judg- 
ment. Something of 
the same sort must 
have been in the 
minds of my fellow- . 
jurymen, if their 
frowns meant  any- 
thing, as we filed out 
of court and made 
our way to the room 
which was to be our 
own for the five 
weeks to come. 

Once there, we 
organized. A 
oreman had _ been 
selected for us by the 
court.* We chose a 
secretary for  our- 
selves, and he was 
furnished with a-big 
blank-book in which 
to record each day’s 
doings. Five minutes 
later we were hearing 
a witness in our first 
ease. That witness 
was a police officer, 
and we must have given him a bad quarter of an hour. 
It was a larceny case, I remember, involving a five- 
dollar loss, and the man accused had already served a 
term in prison for a similar offense. That he had 
taken the five dollars was fairly plain. But we were 
new to our responsibilities. and most of us were im- 
pressed with the importance of sifting the thing to the 
hottom. So we asked almost every question that sug- 
gested itself, and, before we were ready to vote, had 
had before us every one of the five witnesses concerned 
in the case. It took us three-quarters of an hour to 
find a true bill. 


The Grand 


Juror 


THE DELIGHTS AND DISILLUSIONMENTS 
OF A PLAIN, LAW-LOVING CITIZEN 


By 
Churchill Williams 


When the court clerk came in with the next bill, I 
thought from his expression he had it in mind to say 
something, but he held his peace. and was turning 
away, when our secretary. who had been looking at 
his wateh, asked, “ How many cases will come before 
us, do you think?” The clerk promptly faced about. 
“| was going to tell you,” he remarked, with a smile, 
“that if you kept it up this way you'd have all you 
could do to get through by six o'clock at night. And 
the courts generally close about three or four, and 
the judge has to go over your bunch of bills every day 
before he lets you go.” Then he went out, and there 
followed ten minutes of lively discussion. ~ 

We were face to face with disillusionment. o.much 
werk had been allotted to us; so much time given us 
in which to do it. We were expected to get through 
with it. Expected! that is exactly the word. Look- 
ing back on it now, | dare savy if we had not disposed 
of all the bills of indictment made ready for us during 
our term, or if we had sat until six o'clock or later 
each afternoon, the court could not, or would not, 
have interfered. No one was supposed to direct our 
hearings, or tell us what or how many questions we 
should ask, or how long we should take to ask them. 
but—the grand jury was an old and established insti- 


The ceremonial progress of the jury to and from the court-room 


tution. The court officers and the court itself had been 
dealing with grand juries for*many years. The thing 
had been done tens of thousands of times, in just the 
same way, and in about the same number of hours. 
So, while there may have been no actual ruling on 
these points, the example of other grand juries and 
the tolerant air of the court officers made clear to us. 
almost at the start. that if we did not each day have 
the list cleared, and our bills neatly indorsed by the 
foreman and bundled up, ready to show the judge be- 
fore he closed court—well, at the least, we would be 
a, discredit to our calling. 
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Therefore we did as we were expected to do. The 
force of precedent is strong, and we were new and un- 
eertain how far we would be allowed to go if we tried 
to do what had not been done before. Also, as lt must 
admit, at times we fell under the spell of this round 
of crime, and would have been glad to be done with it. 
We accepted the proposition that we were expected to 
abide by a sehedule in deciding whether or not these 
people had done what should bring them to court, and 
to that end we sacrificed our individual doubts. This 
may sound harsh, but it is the truth. And though, as 
we became more experienced in asking those questions 
which would develop the essential facts, we wasted. less 
time, some of us to the very last day of our service 
did not feel satisfied with the way we sent men and 
women to the bar. We assembled at ten o'clock each 
morning; we generally were finished by two o'clock in 


_the afternoon, and there were frequent waits while 


forms were being filled in by the district attorney's 
assistants, or missing witnesses hunted up. During 
our term of five weeks we passed upon over eight 
hundred bills, of which about one hundred and fifty 
represented cases in which the prosecution had been 
abandoned, and so required only our formal indorse- 
ment. As we did not sit either on Saturday or Sun- 
day, and four days were allotted for the visits of in- 
spection to public institutions that each grand jury in 
our county has to make, we had to dispose daily of 
an average of over thirty cases. That meant, allowing 
for time lost, for reasons already given, about one 
case every six minutes. 

Now and again one or more of us would rebel at this 
“ railroading ” process, and demand that more time be 
taken. Then would start the hottest kind of a fight, 
jurymen haranguing one another, the foreman pound- 
ing on his desk for order. Sometimes men would re- 
fuse to vote, and, twelve votes being needed in all cases 
to find a true bill, we would come to a deadlock until 
a count of uplifted hands showed that, unless ‘some of 
us yielded and voted for a true bill, the charge would 
fall through, and the accused, against whom the weight 
of evidence certainly lay, would go free without trial. 

“ He will get a chance in court, anyway.” That was 
the slogan of those of us who happened to be against 
spending more time on a case or who opposed ignoring 
a bill. And on its face the reason seemed sufficient 
Before us only a prima facie case had to be made out. 
In court both sides would be heard and a verdict be 
returned, presumably according to the law and the 
facts. On the principle. then, that every man was 
innocent until proven guilty, a true bill against this 
man or that woman did him or her no injustice. 

I used to wonder whether or not my fellow-jurymen 
who argued that wavy really believed all they said. <A 
grand-jury indictment, even if the verdict of the court 
be “not guilty.” carries with it an ugly suggestion. 
And it means at best the miserable experience and the 
stigma of appearance as a prisoner in court. The 
obvious answer to that is, [ suppose, that the person 
who pursues the strait and narrow path is not at 
all likely to be put in this position of jeopardy, and 
that the person who does not walk entirely straight, 
and so becomes an object of suspicion sufficient to per- 
suade the district attorney to present a bill against 
him, cannot be said to be badly treated if he bas to 
clear himself in court. But if, as | take it, the grand 
jury is to act as a sort of check upon the mistakes 
or abuses which even the absolutely honest and pains- 
taking police force and district-attorney’s office may 
make, then the grand jury should be not only en- 
couraged but even instructed to give more time to its 
inquiry. 

Each year about twenty-five thousand witnesses are 
notified to report for appearance before the grand 
juries of my county. Allowing that one-half of these 
witnesses are unnecessary to a fair judgment by the 
grand jury on the bills in which they are named, there 
remain over twelve thousand men, women, and children 
to tell their stories in about two hundred and fifty 
days, or, by the usual jury’s working schedule, in about 
one thousand hours. That is less than five minutes 
foreach witness. Actually, if the experience of our 
jury is representative, not more than one witness in 
four is heard. It may be this is enough in many 
eases. I am inclined to believe it is. But then comes 
the case in which all the time needed to get every wit- 
ness to tell everything of material importance he has 
to tell should be allowed; and it is not allowed. The 
grand jury knows that twenty more bills are to be 
brought before it that day, and that half of its work- 
ing hours are already gone. Under the circumstances, 
it does the best it can, which is perhaps god, and 
perhaps very bad. 

After we had served our term as grand jurors and 
had been discharged, I found out that we had ignored 
rather more than the average number of bills. This 
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was, I imagine, less a matter of jury intelligence or 
ignorance than of the nature of the different cases 
presented to us and to some of our predecessors. In 
all, aside from those bills in which failure to find the 
essential witnesses left to us no other course than 
dismissal, we refused our indorsement to forty-five of 
tle eight hundred that we considered. These forty-five 
represented the grand jury’s action as affected by 
statements of fact made on the stand: and I am sure, 
from remarks of my fellow-jurors, if the final issue 
had been put in their hands for settlement, or if it 
had not been impressed upon them forcibly that any 
attempt to establish definite innocence or guilt would 
be a trespass upon the privileges of the court, a good 
many of the ‘six hundred people whom we did send to 
face a judge would 
not have gone before 
him—and this with 
benefit to all con- 
cerned. Indeed, if the 
shadow of the prison 
walls had not seemed 
to fall so close to the 
threshold of our roon 

what we were askedto 
do would have excited 
our ridicule, inwardly 


at least, more often 
than it did. 
But “ours not to 


reason why.” And so, 
time and time again, 
Mrs. Maloney, who 
had thrown a dishpan 
of dirty water out. of 
the window, drenching 
a neighbor’s child; or 
Cohn, the little corner 
grocer, accused of hav- 
ing returned only ten 
cents in change from 
a customer's quarter, 
when he should have 
given twenty cents, 
was held by us to an- 
swer for his offense 
against the majesty 
of the law, involv- 
ing the expensive 
machinery of the 
court, district attor- 
ney’s office, lawyers, 
and perhaps a dozen 


witnesses. To what 
end’ Possibly to ae- 
complish punish- 
ment strictly in ac- 


cord with the letter of Strathmann. 


the law-books, but, if 
so, out of all propor- 
tion to the gravity of 
the offense; certainly 
to breed disgust for 
what he was com- 
pelled to do in the breast of every one jin that long 


retinue of public servants who acted in the case other - 


than automatically. 

For that matter, as goes almost without saying, 
“many of these cases should never have been allowed 
to reach the grand jury. Their trifling character must 
have been patent from the start. Frequently by the 
time they reached us the complainants had become 
ashamed of their charge, though even more ashamed 
to back down. Even when they were not ashamed at 
wll and clamored for justice, these same men in the 
majority of instances, I am assured, had their cases 
been decided fairly and finally by the police magis- 
trate, would have become convinced shortly that their 
interests had been conserved thereby. And most surely 
<uch a course would have done far more than all the 
entanglement of indictment, grand jury, and trial in 
court to help them to a fitting sense of the wisdom of 
the law and of the rights and obligations of neighbors. 
it was partly for the disposal of such cases that the 
police courts were established. 

But, despite the sense I have often seen displayed 
by police justices, it would seem that many, if not 
most, of them exercise little discrimination in passing 
on these disputes and picayune law-breakers. For 
while, in our county, a considerable number of silly 
suits are brought before the grand jury, which have 
not come through the police courts, but are the result 
of the personal appearance of the complainant before 
the district attorney, neighborhood quarrels and petty 
thievery very generally have their first airing before a 
police justice. And it is to charges of stolen hams, of 
pinehbeck jewelry missing from lodgers’ rooms, of 
ladies who call one another unladylike names, and the 
like, that many hours of the grand jury’s time are 
given, Moreover, because of that perversity of judicial 
procedure which shows the grand jury opera bouffe 
and insists that it be regarded as tragedy, the grand 
jury, after wasting its own time upon these cases, 
gravely proceeds to put its indorsement upon the farce, 
so that the court shall waste still more of its valuable 
time upon the same thing. One result of all this is 
that really important cases on the court calendar often 
have to wait for trial longer than they should, while 
latge sums of the taxpayers’ money are annually con- 
sumed -by issues that could have been cheaply and 
expeditiously settled in the place and the only place 
in which they deserved a hearing—the police court. 
Every one, I believe, who has had anything to do with 
our courts recognizes this, almost every one with whom 
| have talked agrees that it is wrong; yet it goes on. 
Perhaps, because it offers the easiest way out for the 
magistrate or police judge; perhaps, because it enables 
minor officials to collect fees they otherwise would not 
get; perhaps, because of a distorted idea than any- 
thing less than a trial in court for any orfe who wants 
it would be less than justice; perhaps, because of 
custom; perhaps; because of all these things. In any 
event it pérsists, and without apparent justification. 

Indeed, into such a state of comparative contempt 
has the grand jury fallen in the estimation of our law- 


‘tioning, arrived at these additional facts: 
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givers, big and small, and of their hangers-on, that 
only slight pains seem to be taken by those charged 
with serving it to see that it has what it most needs 
to perform its duties. In the matter of witnesses this 
neglect, according to my experience, is especially gross. 
Repeatedly we were able to obtain important testimony 
only because we flatly refused to take action until ac- 
commodated. Occasionally nothing that we could do, 
or say was effective, and, on the horns of a dilemma, 
we ignored the bill because that seemed to be the 
least dangerous course. But once or twice even this 
course was not open to us, and a case of which I re- 
member almost every detail sufficiently iNustrates the 
point and indicates how deeply rooted is the idea that 
the grand jury’s part in dealing with our gravest 


Then would start the hottest kind of a fight 


crimes is often little more than that of a subscribing 
witness to the district attorney’s signature. 

“Murder,” the court clerk had announced, as he 
handed an indictment in duplicate form to our fore- 
man. “ Murder,” repeated the foreman, and, glancing 
at the face of the bill, added, “ John Smith, accused 
of murdering James Brown.” Then entered a police 
officer, who, being sworn, told us that on such and such 
a night he had heard screams coming from a certain 
house on his beat, and, going to the second story, had 
found James Brown on the floor, blood streaming from 
two bullet wounds in his head. A woman lodger in 
the same house had heard the shots and sereamed for 
help. The police officer called an ambulance, and, when 
the hospital surgeon came, Brown was pronounced 
dead. The officer reported the case—and that is all he 
knew about it. 

One of the jury asked the officer if he had seen John 
Smith or any one else in the room where Brown’s body 
lay, and the officer said he had not. Indeed, he had 
not seen any one but the woman in or about the house 
at the time he entered it. Police officer Jenkins, he 
added, made the arrest of Smith; perhaps he could 
tell us something. So we called for Jenkins, and he 
declared that all he knew was that he was ordered to 
arrest Smith, and had done so. We tried the rest of 
the witnesses named in the bill, and, after much ques- 
Some one 
had heard some one else say that Brown and Smith 
had been quarreling on the night of Brown’s death, and 
Smith, when arrested, had been unable to give a satis- 
factory account of where he was at the time the shots 
were heard. Also, he had in his possession when ar- 
rested a revolver of the same caliber as the bullets in 
Rrown’s head. That is all we learned; and on this 
basis we, the grand jury, were asked to confirm the 
district attorney’s charge and declare a true bill 
against John Smith for murder. 

We talked it over. Not one among us could see 
sufficient reason for holding John Smith under arrest, 
much less for trying him for the crime. But arrested 
he had been, and the district attorney plainly expected 
us to give him the chance to make out a case. What 
were we to do? 

It was obvious that no experienced prosecutor would 
go into court to try a man for his life upon such flimsy 
testimony as we had had presented to us. Therefore, 
we argued, the district attorney must have knowledge 
of witnesses and evidence that he had not thought it 
worth while to give us. In other words, our action, 
while required by law, was regarded as purely auto- 
matic. It was not necessary that we be convinced that 
there was sufficient reason to try John Smith; it was 
only necessary that we indorse the indictment. And 
the district attorney knew, as did every one connected 
with his office, that in showing this indifference to our 
individual convictions he was only doing what was 
frequently done and what was entirely safe. For 
would we venture to take upon ourselves to set free 
without trial a man charged with murder? Not if the 
long record of previous grand juries stood for any- 
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thing. “No,” as one of my fellow-jurors put it, “ we 
ean’t ignore the bill. They must have some real 
evidence against this fellow Smith; if they hadn't 
had, they wouldn’t have gone so far. And, anyway, if 
they haven’t a case, why, it ‘ll all come out in court, 
and the jury there will turn him loose. I wouldn't 
dare ignore the case, knowing practically nothing 
for certain about it.” That stated our position in a 
nutshell, and of course what we did was to indict 
John Smith for murder. This is an extreme case, to 
be sure, but rather because of the gravity of the charge 
with which it was concerned than because of the 
circumstance of a lack of witnesses who could testify 
to incriminating facts. 

If our experience as grand jurors is representative, 
a large number of charges are brought before each 
grand jury without anything like a foundation of 
evidence sufficient to satisfy the man of average com- 
mon sense. This may be because the district attorney’s 
office has not yet had the time to collect and arrange 
the evidence, in which event the cases should have been 
held until the prosecution did have the time; or it 
may be because of the carelessness or laziness of the 
officials and clerks whose duty it is to see that every 
witness named in each bill, if procurable, is on hand 
at the hour needed. At whatever angle it be regarded, 
the fact that essential witnesses are so often not to be 
had when wanted and that the testimony offered is 
frequently entirely inadequate indicates a state of 
mind toward the grand jury of which the “ yes, sir,” 
and “no, sir,” of court clerks and the ceremonial prog- 
ress of the jury to and from the court-room or through 
public institutions under the escort of officials is only 
the veneer of respect. In fact, I and some of my 
fellow-jurors could scarcely keep our faces straight 
on the last day of our term, when, having assembled 
in the court-room, we were dismissed by the judge 
with many grave words as to the responsible public 
duties we had so ably discharged. We had not yet 
recovered from the shock of seeing his honor, a few 
minutes earlier, run his eye hastily over the recom- 
mendations upon which we had spent several hours of 
earnest deliberation, and then, without a single word 
of comment, hand the folded paper to a clerk with a 
curt order to “file it”! In other words, put the docu- 
ment where it probably would never be seen or heard 
of again. 

There can be but one conclusion from all of this. 
The grand jury, except for certain occasional purposes 
—investigations of high crimes and scandals of public 
office or institutions—has ceased to command anything 
but nominal respect. In the estimation of many of 
those with whom it must deal officially, and upon 
whose co-operation and support it is largely dependent, 
it figures to-day as a sort of fifth wheel to the wagon 
of justice. And so wide-spread has become the doubt 
of its usefulness that its existence as an institution 
is seriously threatened. Already in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming it 
is now possible, I am informed, to prosecute felonies 
upon information of a public prosecutor after ex- 
amination and commitment by a magistrate. That 
means that the grand jury has ceased to exist in these 
jurisdictions except for particular purposes. 

My own experience as a grand juror points to the 
need for action in just the other direction. The trouble 
with the grand jury is not that it cannot, but that we 
will not allow it to perform adequately the public 
service for which it was intended. Judging between 
the rights and wrongs of other men is fundamentally a 
simple matter of patience and an open mind, and laws 
were meant to help, not to hinder, us in doing this. 
That their administration has become an uncertain 
and extravagant business, almost as likely to defeat 
as to accomplish its ends, is largely a matter of too 
much law, too much judge, and too much lawyer. 
And this complicated machinery it seems impossible to 
simplify. That much, I think, almost every one will 
grant. It only remains, then, to do what we can, on 
one hand, to resist the inclination to increase our 
burden of law and to “ professionalize” justice; on 
the other hand, to encourage the plain citizen to take 
an active personal part in the legal settlement of dif- 
ferences between his fellow-men, and of offenses against 
public welfare. 

The grand jury offers one opportunity to do this. 
But first we must free it of the bad name it now 
enjoys. We must relieve it of the burden of trifles 
which are unworthy of its attention; we must give it 
the time to consider carefully each one of the cases 
that do come before it, and the power—which it now 
has nominally, but which in reality rests with the 
district attorney, and in some degree even with the 
court clerks—to bring before it every witness neces- 
sary to a clear idea of the facts; finally, we must insist 
that its recommendations be treated with respect by 
the courts, and that they afterward be made public. 
Let this be done, and, I believe, grand-jury service, 
however much it may inconvenience the average man, 
will before long come to be regarded as a duty of the 
citizen to which he may give the best that is in him 
with assurance of definite results. . 

As for justice to the individual—considered from 
the standpoint of equity—I would far rather take 
my chance before a body constituted as is the grand 
jury than in any court with its trammels of red tape, 
its maze of law, its hair-splitting lawyers. The heart 
of man is right, and if only man be given the chance 
to discover the truth for himself, and be made to feel 
that reliance is placed upon his personal honesty and 
fairness, he will get close to the facts amd give an 
equitable judgment accordingly. If any one doubts 
this, let him serve on a grand jury, and hear the direct, 
clear-cut questions the jurors put, note the relentless- 
ness with which they drive a witness whom they 
suspect of evasion or lying, the consideration they 
show to the abashed or timid person, the heartiness 
‘with which they vote for indictment or against a bill 
once they are convinced they have got at the facts, and 
their outspoken, if helpless, indignation when they find - 
their hands tied by some technicality, and must vote 
against what they believe to be right. 
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A ceremonial reception aboard the “ Hai Chi” 


CHINA IS ARMING 

The recent visit to America of the new Chi- 
nese cruiser, “ Hai Chi,” has directed atten 
tion to the huge army which is being organ- 
ized, on modern methods, behind the veil of 
obscurity that hangs before the Celestial 
Emptre. Occasionally—during the annual 
maneuvers—this veil is partly lifted, and 
then foreign attachés write to their govern- 
ments of the truined soldiery, peers of the 
men of any European Power, that have been 
organized into a completely equipped fighting 
force. With bows and muskets an undisci- 
plined horde of Boxers beat back an inter- 
national army that was advancing to relieve 
Pekin eleven years ago. What will be the 
fighting qualities of 400000000 Chinese, 
armed with repeating-rifics and quick-firers? 


Some’ Chinese officers and their instructors 


Prepared to repel anything that comes their way 


How China trains her recruits 


CHINA BECOMES A. FIGHTING 


SLOWLY BUT INEVITABLY THE CHINESE ARE ORGANIZING A. FLEET AND ARMY WHOSE FORMIDABLE FIGHTING QUALITIES HAVE COME TO BE RECOGNIZED BY THE 


MILITARY POWERS. SOME THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE REPRESENT SCENES AT THE RECENT ARMY MANEUVERS 


“Eyes front!’ Soldiers at morning drill 
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NATION 


Chinese infantry advancing to the attack in open order 
Copyright, 1011 
Artillery wagons parked for inspection ee 
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dave the Babies 


HOW THE UNITED EFFORTS OF CITIES AND STATES, UNDER THE PHILANTHROPIC LEADERSHIP OF DOCTORS AND CHAR- 


ITABLE WOMEN, HAVE LOWERED OUR HIGH INFANT MORTALITY BY RAISING THE STANDARD OF THE MILK SUPPLY 


j 


Mrs. Borden Harriman, who headed the 
committee of the New York women 


fEOAVE the babies” has been the ery 
vee? this summer in nearly every State 

Nin the Union. East and West, 
North and South, the work of cut- 
o> ting down the unnecessarily high 
infant death-rate has been under- 
taken by private committees and as- 
33 sociations in co-operation with State 
“Sand municipal health departments. 

In a list showing the rate of infant deaths per 1,000 
of population, the United States stands low with a 
permillage of 165. New Zealand in the South Seas 
has but 76 per thousand, and Norway, near the arctic 
circle, has but 86. These figures -are humiliating 
when we take into consideration the vast advantage 
baby life should enjoy in this country. 

But the really appalling figures in the records of our 
infant mortality have only been made known to the 
public within comparatively recent years. It has 
always been a foregone conclusion that a large propor- 
tion of babies must die in their first vears, so the 
terrible toll of young lives, paid year after year with 
bitter tears and anguish from those whose little ones 
were taken, has been received with apathy by the 
veneral publie. 

The baby was really discovered within recent years 
by a Frenchman named Budin. It was he who realized 
that there need be no great increase in the falling 
birth-rate of his own country to prevent the popula- 
tion from dwindling, provided that the nation would 
but conserve thyse who were born, So it was that 
France began to “save the babies.” There were estab- 
lished baby clinics, a “consultation for nursing 
mothers,” and a number of other national institutions 
for the protecting and care of every baby born in 
France, 

The efforts of these national establishments have 
produced remarkable results, and France is far ahead 
ef us in the reduction of infant mortality. 

For a few years some effort has been made by 
private agencies and the Health Department to cut 
down the number of baby deaths in this country, but 
it has only been this summer that a really concerted 
effort has been made all over the country to reduce the 
unnecessary death-rate. 

This summer has seen a vigorous campaign waged 
in New York City by the Health Department, the 
New York Milk Committee, the New York Diet 
Nitchens Association, the Straus Milk Stations, and 
_ other bodies, working in co-operation, and the results 
have been most gratifving. 

The New York Milk Committee was fortunate in 
securing Paul EK. Taylor for its Director. Mr. Taylor 
has had wide experience in similar work. He was 
instrumental in bringing about the systematic medical 
examination of the city school children in New York, 
and he was sent by the government to organize the 
public schools in Porto Rico after the war with Spain, 
and remifined there seven years. Last year he was 
responsible for the campaign waged by the city of 
Philadelphia against an impure milk supply, which has 
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resulted in that city to-day enjoying the highest 
standard of milk it has ever had. Mr. Taylor has 
thus brought to the work in New York this summer 
a knowledge based on valuable experience. 

Almost the first thing the New York Milk Com- 
mittee did after getting the thirty-one Pure-Milk 
Stations to working under full pressure was to in- 
vestigate the “loose milk” supply of the city. This 
is milk that is sold in tin cans, usually among the 
poorer districts, where its cheapness creates a demand. 
The cans are hardly ever covered, and contamination 
from flies and filth is the result. Some of the loose 
milk examined showed a bacterial count of 90,000,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. The average contained 
5,500,000, while the Board of Health allows 1,000,000 
as a maximum for safety and decency. 

The question of a pure milk supply is the main one 
in all the States if the number of unnecessary infant 
deaths is to be cut down, and what New York has 
learned concerning its loose milk will serve as a 
basis of instruction for every city where such milk is 
sold. However, the question of pure milk has to be 
supplemented by an educational campaign. Often it 
is the ignorance of mothers and others which causes 
these wholesale deaths. Most of the babies who die 
are of the poorer classes who are forced to live in con- 
gested and unsanitary districts, and it is among these 
people, composed largely of alien races, that this 
ignorance is found. 

Among the Italians, the Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Syrians, and the Russians, it is quite necessary to 
break down the walls of superstition and ignorance 
before really effectual work can be done toward saving 
the little ones. So to aid in the warfare the many 
private committees and societies, as well as the city 
and State authorities, have had printed and widely 
distributed leaflets, pamphlets, and posters, in several 
languages, teaching the mothers not only how to feed 
their babies properly, but how to bathe and dress and 
otherwise care for them. Scores of physicians and 
an army of one hundred and fifty nurses were em- 
ployed in the campaign in New York this summer to 
give the babies expert attention and supervision. 
Clinies are held at all the Pure-Milk Stations and 
depots, to which the mothers may bring the little 
ones, sick or well, and where they will receive free 
medical advice and trained care, the nurses even fol- 
lowing up the cases and going into the homes to see 
that the mother carries out the doctor’s instructions. 

In New York City alone this vigorous warfare has 
resulted in cutting the infant death-rate fifty per 
cent., and greatly reducing the number of cases of 
infantile sickness and suffering during the heated 
months. Thus the New York Milk Committee feels 
that its claim that fifty per cent. of the babies who 
die could be saved with proper feeding and care has 
been justified. 

It was this claim that inspired a number of wealth 
women to launch and carry out successfully the 
of subsidizing this summer’s campaign. These women, 
headed by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, pledged them- 
selves to aid the work and made a _ house-to-house 
canvass in the Fifth Avenue district for that purpose. 
The mothers of New 
York’s richest babies 
gave not only their 


way. Dr. Van Ingen generously gave the greater part 
of his time this summer to the direction of the work 
of the army of physicians engaged in the campaign 
work. 

It was when the appalling death-rate among babies 
became generally known that the cities of the South 
and the West planned to take some immediate and 
active steps to lower their own infant mortality. 

Rochester has seven milk stations located in public 
schools, a plan that is to be adopted in other cities 
next summer. Syracuse has, through its Health De- 
partment and leading physicians, been carrying on a 
campaign of education regarding the use of certified 
milk. Through its work this summer Syracuse has 
learned that it is much better to give its children 
good pure milk and bread than to feed them on fried 
potatoes, fried meat, tea, and similar things. Buffalo, 
Troy, and other cities are all in line with Child- 
Welfare Stations. In Pennsylvania, PhMadelphia and 
Pittsburg are leading the other cities in this work. 
Out-of-Door Hospitals, Open-Air Child-Welfare Depots, 
and Pure-Milk Stations are caring for thousands of 
babies in each of these cities. Along with this fight to 
save the babies of the State is being conducted a 
State-wide campaign for pure milk, with the result 
that Mr. Foust, State Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
in a statement issued in August, said that the milk 
supply in Pennsylvania is at a higher standard than 
ever before. In an examination of some four thousand 
samples from one hundred and fifty cities and towns, 
only eight were found to contain preservatives. 

Massachusetts leads the crusade in New England, 
where Boston has been making an exceptionally good 
record. The Milk Consumers’ League has concen- 
irated its attention on the careful examination of 
milk at all stages from the farm to the final place of 
sale in the towns and cities. The nine milk stations 
of Boston have been under the management of the 
Milk and Baby Hygiene Association. Its nurses have 
received special instructions during the past winter 
at a dairy school to prepare them for this summer’s 
work. The Instructive District Nursing Association 
is looking after the education of expectant mothers, 
instructing them in all that pertains to the welfare 
of the newly-born baby, teaching them the value of 
pre-natal care. Those who are about to become 
mothers are taught infant hygiene, especially the care 
of the baby’s eyes, how to prepare its food, how to 
bathe and dress the little new-comer. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, the Pure Milk Com- 
mittee of the Consumers’ League of that city has 
established three pure-milk dispensaries among the 
congested districts, and is feeding the babies a pure 
raw milk. Throughout the South a vigorous warfare 
is going on, though the infant death-rate is no higher 
than in many of the Northern States. 

New Orleans’ big work is being done by the Era 
Club, whose membership is made up almost exclusively 
of women prominent in the social and philanthropic 
life of that city. These women have conducted a 
unique campaign of education from their automobiles, 
going in their machines to the various sections of New 
Orleans and speaking from the machines or from the 


gold to the campaign 
fund. They gave more. 
They gave their sym- 
pathy, which bore its 
influence throughout 
the campaign and pene- 
trated the hearts of 
this other class of 
mothers of the upper 
Kast Side. The result 
of their labors was the 
fund of $70,000 which 
was used to such a de- 
gree of success by the 
New York Milk Com- 
mittee in its splendid 
campaign. Names of 
other well-to-do women 
who either gave $4,000 
to support milk 
station throughout the 
season or assisted Mrs. 
Harriman in her can- 
vass for funds are: 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs. Joseph Choate, 
Miss Dorothy Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Richard Al- 
drich, Mrs. Belmont 
Tiffany, Mrs. Oren 
Root, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt Pell, Mrs. 
Cornelius Bliss, Mrs. 
John H. Hammond. 
Dr. Philip Van In- 
gen, a young million- 
aire who is a practising 


physician, also came to 
the rescue of the 
babies, but in another 


Syrian children outside a pwre-milk station in a New York slum 
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tops of soap-boxes to any one who was interested in 
the general care of the babies. Milk stations have 
been established with classes for mothers, literature 
in attractive forms has been distributed, and the press 
has almost daily printed instructions of every kind, 
so that it is probable that every mother in New Orleans 
has been reached in some way and instructed what to 
do to keep her baby well and what to do if it becomes 
sick. 

- Washington, D. C., is doing good work. She has 
divided her efforts between the white babies and the 
colored, having milk stations and other welfare centers 
for each. Louisville, Wheeling, Nashville, Memphis, 
Birmingham, and many other cities in the Southern 
States are each trying to solve the problem, and 
consequently adding to the sum total of results every- 
where else in the country. 

In the Middle West, Ohio is in the lead. In Cleve- 
land, where in June was opened the Babies’ Dispen- 
sary and Milk Laboratory, given to the city by J. H. 
Wade, in Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, and many 
other towns, a strong fight has been made all the 
summer to save the babies, with splendid results, 

Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri are in the 
fight for the babies with Milk Stations, Open-Air Hos- 
pitals, Reéreation Parks, and many other institu- 
tions for the baby’s welfare working under full 
pressure. 

Chicago was caring for more than 8,000 babies in 
August. All the private agencies working with the 
Board of Health have formed a league to this end. 
A big campaign of publicity has been carried on, 
posters have been put up in those districts where 
they would do the most good, showing by graphic 
illustrations just what the results will be from im- 
proper feeding and care of the baby; on all the city 
ear lines advertisements have been hung which are 
seen and read by the thousands of people who ride 
in the ears daily. The Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial 
Fund has supported the “ Baby Tents” all over the 
city and Camp Good Will at Evanston. This fund 
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was created by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cyrus MeCor- 
mick, in memory of 
their little daughter 
Elizabeth. 

St. Louis to-day is 
distributing about one 
hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of pure milk a day, 
about twenty-five gal- 
lons in excess of what 
was being distributed 
this time last year. 
The Pure Milk Com- 
mission of St. Louis is 
working hard to obtain 
a pure milk supply, and 
is co-operating with the 
other agencies that are 
working to save the 
babies of that city. The 
terrible signal of de- 
spair, the little white 
hearse, which has for 
so many years been 
driven through our city 
streets daily as a mat- 
ter of course, and al- 
most without notice, is 


bound to become a less 
frequent sight. This 
summer in New York 
City alone there have 
been Over one thousand 
fewer baby funerals than ever before, and_ this, 
too, in face of a steady increase in population. 
The work that has been done is not alone valuable 
in the immediate results it has accomplished in saving 
the babies this summer; its permanent value lies in 
the amount of knowledge that has been given out, the 
records made as additions to the vital statistics of 


Mothers receiving advice from trained nurses at a milk station 


the country at large, aad the publicity furnished to 
the appalling fact that, while we are doing all we can 
to preserve our forests and other natural resources, 
we are doing so litile to conserve our greatest re- 
source, the hundreds of thousands of babies who die 
in the United States every year from preventable 
diseases. 


Mr. McCarren’s 


MMONG his shipmates the new blue- 
jacket passed without comment. He 
was merely one of the queer fish 
that turn up now and then in every 
ship’s company. My old friend 
boatswain’s mate O'Neill character- 
ized him briefly as “ that—(short 
S pyrotechnic display)—worthless 
mutt.” It was only in the mind of 
a youthful and very enthusiastic division officer that 
he attained to the status of a Problem with a large P. 

Perhaps if Mr. Cray had kept things more nearly 
in his own hands from the start, they might have 
turned out differently and more prosaically. Mr. 
Cray had heen in the service long enough to know 
the usual ways and means of getting rid of poor 
material, and- he was not the kind to have much 
patience with an unpromising specimen. But Mr. 
Cray was a full lieutenant now, and disposed to take 
advantage of his position. 

Although Mr. MeCarren needs no sympathy, 
being an enthusiast, there is no doubt he had 
a fairly stiff contract with his raw material. The 
cream of the division went, of course, into the turret, 
and for Mr. MeCarren and his handling-room there 
was left only a very poor lot of skim-milk. In the 
course of time they all began to show signs of dawn- 
ing usefulness—all but the queer fish we have men- 
tioned. Hence the title of this talea. Personally I al- 
ways inclined to the belief that O’Neill’s description 
of the hero, already quoted, was accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. But Mr. McCarren disagreed, 
and came to the verge of lying awake nights over it. 
it might have been more of a story if we only knew, 
but neither Mr. MeCarren nor anybody else ever got 
behind the meager—and probably false—data of the 
man’s enlistment record. There one found that the 
name he enlisted under was Henry Jones, his citizen- 
ship American, his place of birth New York City, and 
that he had no living relatives. 

To .this history Mr. MeCarren, after two months, 
could have added his observations that “Jones” had 
very little to say, but could occasionally be betrayed 
into using much better English than you ordinarily 


expect from a bluejacket; had no friends, no acquaint- ° 


ances even, so far as could be seen; was chronically 
and incurably dirty and unkempt, and possessed an 
unusually good physique, combined with a deep dis- 
taste for useful exertion of any kind, and a high 
degree of ingenuity in escaping it. Finally, the Prob- 
lem’s manner was sullen to the last degree, and com- 
monly verged annoyingly close on plain impudence. 
There are courses at the Naval Academy in Navi- 
gation and Marine Engineering and like imposing 
subjects, but there is no course whatever in the diffi- 
eult art of getting work out of a man who won't 
work, and making something useful out of a man who 
prefers to remain useless. A great many young mid- 
shipmen have felt the need of a lecture course of 


this nature. Mr. MeCarren did. But he had no idea, 


from first to last, of taking his troubles to Mr. Cray. 
Why, I don’t know. He may not have known himself. 
Perhaps his senior’s attitude of superiority and seorn 
of the woeful ignorance of the younger generation 
was a little too hard to put up with unnecessarily. 
Certainly, if ever a believer in the perfectibility of 
the human race encountered a more disheartening ob- 
stacle than Henry Jones, ordinary seaman, U. S. A., 
there is no record of it. The man was an utter 
Ishmaelite; he sought no favors, granted none, and 
moved through all the varied phases of ship life a 
thing apart. He gave the impression of one who finds 
himself in the midst of a strange and ugly dream, but 
suffers everything in the hope of ultimate awakening. 


Problem i Story of the Navy 


By Charles Noble 


When he was cornered and put to work, he worked 
uncomplainingly and well, none the less showing as 
plainly as any man could show that he did so only to 
avoid worse trouble. He stood impervious and un- 
troubled under the most scorching and merciless 
tongue-lashing that Mr. McCarren could give—and 
that young gentleman, you will remember, was a 
graduate of a school whose curriculum has a deserved 
reputation for that product. Deprivation of privi- 
leges was, in his case, a farce, for he never availed 
himself of those he had, and he went through any 
amount of punishment drill as he went through every- 
thing else—with unbroken indifference. To tell of all 
the schemes Mr. McCarren tried, one after the other, 
on the impenetrable Jones, in the vain attempt to 
arouse in him even one fleeting flicker of interest, 
would turn this story into a three-volume novel. Be- 
sides, they uniformly failed. . Just once, the midship- 
man thought, he had a glimpse under that defiant 
reserve, and that was pure accident. 

The fleet was lying in Guantanamo Bay one Satur- 
day afternoon. Naturally, all hands were ashore at 
a ball-game. There is no silence in the world like 
the silence of a man-of-war at such a time. All the 
usual life and activity, the rattle of feet and ring of 
voices along the steel decks, the occasional clang of 
metal, all the bustle and clatter of seven hundred 
active men packed together in the great steel hulk, 
die away into somnolence. The blazing Cuban sun 
beats down with unrelenting fierceness, the pitch bub- 
bles from the deck-seams, the smoke creeping slowly 
upward from the funnels, the boats swinging idly at 
the booms, the unstirred surface of the water, the 
drooping mangroves along the shore—all are subdued 
and lifeless under the enveloping glare. The never- 
ending, monotonous, undertone hum of the dynamos 
far down in the heart of the ship merely accentuates 
the sleepy silence. Just such a day it was, and Mr. 
McCarren, cursing under his breath the luck that had 
“stung him with the duty” and left him alone on 
board, had strolled idly forward to prowl in his 
turret by way of killing time. Under the shadow of 
the turret overhang he came upon a man with a book 
on his knees. Of course it was Jones—the only man 
in the ship, probably, who preferred to stay aboard 
when he could have gone ashore. As Mr. MeCarren 
scrambled up he glanced down carelessly, saw the 
book’s title, and paused in involuntary surprise. 

The Problem looked up, and for the first time in his 
life met his young superior’s eye, full and steady. 
It was only for an instant, before he quietly shifted 
his position so that the book was no | one visible. 
Mr. MeCarren’s face had turned redder than the exer- 
tidn called for when he entered the cool darkness of 
the turret. But he was fair enough to understand 
that he had brought the rebuke on himself, for an 
unmistakable rebuke it had been. And by the time 
the hilarious baseball crowd returned he had forgotten 
his humiliation in wonderment over what he had 
seen. For the Problem had been reading, and to all 
appearances enjoying, the poems of Q. Horatius 
Flaccus—in the original! And no one ever gave 
that genial soul credit for being popular with blue- 
jackets of Uncle Sam’s navy. 

Meanwhile, regardless of the puzzles that surround- 
ed “ Henry Jones’s” unkempt head, the routine watch 
and work and drill went steadily forward, and the 
great day came when “ Preparatory—up anchor” ap- 
peared at the Connecticut’s yard-arm. One after an- 
other the “big sixteen” swung around in the flag- 
ship’s wake, out past Cape Maisi, plunging steadily 
into the Western Ocean swells for Hampton Roads, 
and target-practice only three weeks away. 

This was in the old days, before the great game of 
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target-practice had become an every-day business in 
the fleet, in the days when the navy had only just 
learned that it could shoot, when they talked spot- 
ting and bore-sighting in the ward-reom until you 
couldn’t rest, and made pools in the steerage on 
relative performance, ship against ship and gtin 
against gun, and when flare-backs and open hand- 
ling-rooms added to the interest by giving you 
a sporting chance between breaking the navy record 
and going to heaven in a chariot of flame. Even Mr. 
Cray was spending ten or a dozen hours a day in 
his turret, overhauling gear, trying out all manner 
of fancy time-saving gadgets, and driving his guns’ 
crews at a furious pace. Down in the handling- 
room the rival powder crews, in the intervals of 
racing time and each other to eut off another half- 
second in loading, were already counting visionary 
prize-money and even speculating on their chances 
for that greatest of all glories, the “ Navy FE.” 

No one could pretend, however, that Jones took 
any part in these activities. On the contrary, he 
remained as aloof and uninterested as ever, and No. 
2 Powder Crew complained bitterly that his slowness 
and lack of spirit handicapped them at least a full 
second on every load. But he was the biggest man in 
the handling-room, and it was not noticed that any of 
them ever went so far as to take him to task full 
face. Mr. MeCarren apparently had given up the 
struggle, and steeled himself to ignore the Problem’s 
shortcomings. Whether he was sick of nagging, or 
had realized its uselessness here, he no longer took 
the slightest notice of Henry Jones one way or the 
other. It is possible that the latter appreciated the 
change, possible even that he felt a little grateful. 
Even the thickest shells of indifference have a way of 
cracking if you peck at them long enough. 

There is, in any case, very little more of this story 
to be told. That little happened with abruptness on 
the second day of the firing. The broadside batteries 
had finished their string, the eight-inch turrets had fol- 
lowed, and now, last of all, were to come the twelves. 

The bugle called the first division to quarters as 
the big ship swung deliberately out of column and 
moved steadily up to the firing-point. Down in the 
handling-room the men new to the game were breath- 
ing a little quickly as they poised themselves, the 
big powder-bags in their arms. They heard the deep 
drone of the whistle, then came the age-long, nerve- 
racking pause, and with a dull shock and roar the 
first shot boomed overhead. . 

Just at that instant it happened Mr. Me(Carren 
slipped—nobody could tell how—but they all saw him 
in a helpless sprawl on the car-rests, just as the 
hatches opened over his head to admit that same half- 
ton car on its mighty downward swoop. 

For one agonizing instant not a man moved. Then, 
with a tiger-spring, the Problem hurled himself under 
the falling mass, seized the helpless midshipman by 
the collar, threw him bodily into safety, but himself 
received the full weight of the car squarely across his 
and shoulders. 

The ear was presently raised, and they carried what 
was left of “Henry Jones” to the sick-bay. Mr. 
McCarren went along. He had forgotten all about 
target practice, and he was very weak and shaky. The 
little surgeon bent over the cot where the Problem lay, 
but after a few moments turned and motioned to the 
midshipman to come close. He had to stoop very low, 
for the man’s voice was very faint and far. “ Mr. 
—-MecCarren—please write—Mrs. James’ Blandford 
Carruthers—Tarrytown. Tell her—how—I passed 
out.” And a few moments later, with a queer little 
smile on his one-time sullen face, the Problem passed 
forever beyond human solution. 
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By Arthur M. Chase 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES A MacLELLAN 


aN WOMEWHERE off in the fog a bell- 

buoy, at irregular intervals, sounded 
Sa muffled “tink-tank.” It was a 
dense fog: the bell was distant; and 
what made it perplexing to one try- 
ing to lay a course was the fact 
that only now and then as vagrant 
waves, perhaps the slow-moving 
swells of invisible vessels far away, 
oscillated the buoy did the bell ring, faintly and 
spasmodically. 

His feet in the shallow, oily, smooth water near 
shore, the rest of him simply a deeper shadow in the 
steaming fog. stood a man who at each signal from the 
bell advanced a few slow and wary steps. Between 
whiles he listened; and not only listened, but looked, 
although his eyes were almost as useless as a blind 
man’s in the smokelike and impenetrable curtain that 
surrounded him. He could see nothing; and he could 
hear nothing except the stealthy lapping of the tiny 
waves on the beach near at hand, and now and then 
the spasmodie and distant ringing of .the bell. 

Sudden as a thunderbolt the report of a gun crashed 
and reverberated through the sluggish air. It was a 
startling sound splitting the brood- 
ing silence; and startling, too, was 


toward him over the water, and now the bell-buoy 
seemed to be directly behind him. 

He was growing a little weary and thoroughly be- 
wildered, and he realized with a frightened gulp that 
his only hope of safety was to discover that evasive 
and invisible bell. He turned again and swam slowly, 
and warily too, as if it were necessary to steal upon 
the elusive thing and surprise it. And just when he 
was convinced that the buoy was directly in front of 
him, the bell’s mocking voice came from far away. 

He was bewildered, he was frightened, he was grow- 
ing cold and weak, but he swam doggedly on. There 
was nothing to do but swim or drown, and nothing to 
look for but the bell-buoy or death. He had aban- 
doned any idea of trying to cross to the mainland 
while the fog held; and he dreaded, almost as much as 


he feared going down in the lonely waste of water, 


returning to the island he had left. But, for that mat- 
ter, he had no sort of idea as to where the island lay. 

Finally, when his strength, and his courage, too, 
were growing very faint, the bell-buoy clanked right 


at hand, and he saw it, at first a blur in the fog, and 


later, after a few strokes, as if it were swimming in 
some opaque substance that was neither air nor water. 


the absolute quiet that succeeded. 
Not a splash followed, nor the sound 
of a voice; simply the ominous 
erack of a_ rifle, then a_ stillness 
which, for the man in the water, 
was full of suspense. 

Crouching low, as if by that 
means he could render himself even 
less of a dim shadow than he was, 
he began to wade away from the 
shore. Up to his knees, half-way 
up his thighs, to his waist he went, 
and then he slipped - quietly, head 
foremost under the water. When 
he emerged he struck out with long, 
noiseless strokes. In a few seconds 
the dark smudge on the border of 
the fog which represented land had 
disappeared, and he was swimming 
blindly out inte the mist-laden 
Sound. 

Ile moderated his speed, after 
a while, and. tried to take his bear- 
ings. A difficult thing to do, for 
While directly around him there was 
a comparatively open space between 
the bottom of the fog and the glassy 
surface of the water, yet in every 
direction, at the distance of a few 
vards, fog and water seemed to fuse 
together into a filmy but impene- 
trable curtain. So that all the time 
he was like a man swimming under 
an inverted saucer of ground glass, 
and as far-as he could tell he might 
be going in the right direction; or 
he might be going in the wrong | 
direction; or he might be making os 
no headway at all, except in aim- ve 
less circles. 

’'Tink-tank ” clanged bell- 
buoy. off somewhere to the left. 
After a little deliberation he turned | 
and swam toward the sound. But 
for a long time the bell was mute, 
and he. swimming always within 
the lead-colored circle which bound- 
ed his vision, swerved from. the 
course, When next the voice of the 
buoy came to him, it was from the 


right and far- away. Again he 
turned, and again after a while that . 
tantalizing . “tink-tank” floated 


Somewhere off in the fog a bell-buoy sounded 
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He struggled alongside, dragged himself up on the 
clammy iron body of the buoy, and sank down shiver- 
ing. 
After a while he regained strength enough to sit up, 
and he was still shivering. And that, as a matter of 
fuct, he reflected, was all that he could do—simply sit 
still and shiver. 

A persistent trickle of water over his face led him 
to raise his hand to his head and remove a water- 
soaked cap. It was a cheap, rough, round cap with 
a vizor, as unlovely as a saucepan; but with an oath 
he tossed it away and let it sink. Such caps were 
common enough in the neighborhood, convict-made and 
worn by convicts; and his appearance with one would 
lead instantly to the suspicion that he was an 
escaping prisoner. 

He stripped off the soggy underclothing in which 
he had swum,’ and tried by thrashing his arms te re- 
store a little warmth to his numb body. After all, he 
was an escaping prisoner, and in the course of ten 
hours his flight had carried him as far as the bell- 
buoy out in the bay, not half a mile in a straight 
line from the prison. And there he was just as 
securely imprisoned as if he were still No. 478 and 
locked up in his cell back in the penitentiary. There 
was nothing to do but stay there or drop off again 
into the cold, gray water and swim aimlessly about 
until he floundered to the bottom. But the fog would 
lift some time, and at the first lightening he would 
be off and reach the mainland, less than a mile away, 
unless cramps or exhaustion intervened. If only the 
heavy, impalpable, but impenetrable curtain round 
him would rise a little or grow brighter. 

Last evening seemed a long, long time ago. They 
had been locked up in the laundry, ten of them, at 
night, an unheard-of thing, but the steam plant had 
been out of order most of the week, and in order to 
get the clean bedding and other things ready before 
Sunday morning the laundry gang had been set to 
work after supper. It was a welcome relief, after all 
that endless string of monotonous evenings in the 
lonely cells. Big Ryan, the guard, sat by the locked 
door in his shirt-sleeves, for it was stifling hot in the 
close room with its clouds of steam. The heat made 
big, full-fed Ryan drowsy, for he continued to slouch 
sleepily in his chair, even when Jimmy “the Rat” 
came up and spoke to him. Jimmy was always going 
up to a guard and saying something, on one plaus- 
ible pretext or another. 
“ Dago ”’—they knew him by no other name—an ox of 
a man, leaped upon Ryan from behind. There was no 
struggle, simply a loud thwack like a cleaver striking 
meat, and Jimmy and the Dago were bending over the 
limp and prostrate form. 

It happened so unexpectedly, so suddenly, so noise- 
lessly, that No. 478 couldn’t understand. Not until 
the door stood open, and a little breath of cool, out- 
side air came stealing into the steam-laden room, did 
his mind act. 

And, as he hugged his bare, shivering legs with his 
bare, shivering arms, and cursed the iron buoy which 
seemed to exude cold and clamminess, he doubted if 
his mind had acted. The open door! He had seen 
nothing else, known nothing else, thought of nothing 
else. There he was, a model prisoner, with two good- 
service stripes on his sleeves, and only twenty-three 
days of his term remaining, while six paces away was 
an open door. He didn’t think, he had no time. For 
seven years he had seen no doors except the kind that 
clang, with locks that click and bolts that rattle. And 
for seven years the doors had clanged to, shutting 
tight and fast, with clicking locks and rattling bolts 
upon him. The little breath of outside air kissed his 
forehead, and before him was the open door. 

How long it took him to move, whether seconds or 
minutes, he had no idea. Without any apparent voli- 
tion he found himself oWtside in the prison yard, run- 
ning as if he were fleeing for his life. 
he avoided the lighted windows which here and there 


And then, like a flash, the 
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made yellow blurs in the fog. He heard shouts and a 
couple of shots, and came within an ace, in his panic, 
vf dashing at full speed against the tall iron fence 
which guards the water side of the prison yard. 
Fifteen feet high and spiked on the top, it presented 
no easy barrier for a man under favorable conditions. 
But in breathless, desperate haste he swarmed and 
struggled up one side and, sliding down the other, 
dropped into the water just as the reverberating hoot 
of the prison whistle told that the alarm had been 
given and the chase was on in earnest. 

After ten hours, as nearly as he could reckon, he 
had succeeded in getting one-half mile away from that 
tall iron fence. They had been hours of anxiety and 
hardship while he crawled in the dark over mud flats 
or crouched shivering in dripping thickets, pursued 
by the warning bellow of the prison whistle and his 
own fears. Strangely, and yet naturally enough, he 
was no sooner outside the prison than he would have 
given five years of his life to be inside again. The 
impulse which had led him to make a dash for freedom 
cooled quickly, and with reflection came thoughts of 
the terrible risk he had taken for the sake of a few 
days of liberty. But the fence was his Rubicon; and, 
having onee crossed it, he could do nothing but bend 
all his energies to making an escape. 

Nothing but the mocking voice of the whistle and 
the invisible, ghostly fingers of the fog followed him 
across the mud flats and into the thicket. The guards 
were out, hunting on land and water for the men who 
had broken jail, but none happened to approach his 
hiding-place, nor, listening hard, could he detect 
much as the plash of an oar, the sound of voices- or 
footsteps. In utter darkness the interminable hours 
wore on, uhtil the first dim gray light of the foggy 
dawn found him at the water's edge. 

The tide running past formed on one side of the 
buoy a series of little, crinkly waves, and on the other 
a smooth, faint wake in the glassy water. Now and 
then, borne by the current, bits of flotsam—a plank, 
a water-soaked melon, a wooden box—floated into view 
out of the nebulous void, and, passing slowly, floated 
away out of sight. 

Presently there drifted quietly into view, as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world, a motor- 
boat. Being painted white, it was an inconspicuous 
object in the fog, and had approached quite near the 
prisoner on the buoy before he saw it. Its appearance 
caused him to leap to his feet and crouch with quiver- 
ing expectancy upon the slippery iron surface of his 
refuge. But the boat, swinging a little sideways, 
floated by, and no voice hailed him, no form suddenly 
upreared above the gunwale. Whether it contained 
an occupant or not was a question which filled the 
watcher on the buoy with suspense, and he followed 
its progress with his eyes, warily, ready for a leap. 
At last, still uncertain but preferring disaster to un- 
certainty, he slid quietly into the water and struck out 
for the boat. A few strokes brought him alongside, 
and still there was no sign of life aboard. One drip- 
ping hand and then the other grasped the gunwale, 
and yet there was no sound from the cockpit. Very 
cautiously the swimmer drew himself up until he 
could see inside the boat, and the instant his glance 
rested upon the bottom he uttered an involuntary 
grunt as if some one had struck him, and remained 
hanging to the side, staring fixedly over the gunwale. 

It did not stir, it did not even breathe, and yet it 
was the dark, crumpled figure of a man lying in the 
bow. Its face was turned away, but the absolutely 
inert, lifeless look of one upturned hand gave the 
prisoner courage to climb aboard. From the dark blue 
coat and trousers, No. 478 suspected that this was one 
of the prison guards, therefore he was not greatly 
startled when upon gingerly turning over the inert 
head he recognized a guard who had been rather 
popular among the prisoners, a good-natured fellow 
known as Jimmy. He was dead as a herring, with a 
great dark stain on the back of his coat and another 
on the breast. No. 478, the water trickling down 
his naked body in little rills, looked thoughtfully at 
the dead guard. How had he died, and who killed 
him? These were questions promptly answered by a 
brief examination, by unbuttoning the coat, by tear- 
ing open the blood-soaked shirt. 

“One of his own crowd done him, by God,” he mut- 
tered, 

There was little doubt about it. In the fog the 
leaden messenger intended for one of the fugitives, or 
fired at random, had found poor Jimmy. Possibly 
that single shot, which had so startled No. 478 while 
he was lingering at the water’s edge, had been the 
guard’s death-knell. At any rate, the body of the 
dead guard and the escaped prisoner were together 
in the launch, and together they drifted slowly on 
through the fog. 

Two ideas were uppermost in the convict’s mind as 
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he squatted in the opposite end of the boat from poor 
Jim. He was cold, terribly, desperately cold, chilled 
to the marrow with his long swim and his long vigil, 
neked, in-the cool, damp air. And he was very anxious 
not to arrive anywhere or be discovered by any one 
in his present plight. <A better means for getting 
into trouble than to be found alone with the dead 
guard could hardly be imagined. He would not only 
be stopped and sent back to jail, but would probably 
be accused of murder. No need to go into details as 
to proof. No. 478, from sad experience, had a very 
real dread of being “ caught with the goods on.” 

From these two ideas to a small anchor and a coil 
of rope which lay near him was a logical step. And 
what happened thereafter, hurfiedly and clumsily, 
were natural results of the same ideas. There was 
presently a heavy 
splash beside the boat, 
and No. 478, dressing 


for the danger of being run into by a passing vessel, 
was the best course he could possibly take. By keep 
ing on he could put the prison miles behind him when 
at last the fog did rise. Of one thing, and only one, 
he felt certain—that he was not headed toward the 
prison nor the island upon which it steed, for in that 
ease he must have run ashore. The prison was the 
one thing he dreaded. Rocks, shallows, other craft 
which might send him to the bottom, these had no 
terrors for him; but the thing that he dreaded with a 
sickening fear was the prison, which he hoped he had 
at last left behind. 

Again he started up the engine at full speed just 
for the pleasure of enjoying a few seconds the sensa 
tion of flying. But before he had gone a hundred feet 
there came a scraping along the bottom and then, 


hastily, endeavored by 
vigorously scrubbing 
the stains on his coat 
to restore his circula- 
tion. 

He was alone now, 
and with the feeling 
that his disguise might 
be successful when once 
he could get his bear- 
ings and really strike 
out for liberty, he 
might have felt a 
moderate degree of con- 
tentment. It is hard 
to sit still, however, 
when one is running 
away, and No. 478, 
squatting in the drift- 
ing motor-boat, was 
uneasy and impatient. 
Some cigarettes, to- 
gether with matches, 
which he found provi- 
dentially in a_ pocket, 
were a substitute for 
breakfast: and he 
smoked rapidly and 
nervously, stopping con- 
stantly to listen and to 
look out into the dense, 
still curtain of fog. 

He was driven 
finally to examining 
the engine. After 
making a slight ad- 
justment ofthe car- 
bureter he rocked the 
flywheel to and _ fro 
slowly a _ half-dozen 
times, and then gave 
it a smart upward 
pull. His effort was 
rewarded by a dull ex- 
plosion in the cylinder, 
and with the rhythmic 
“ plop-plop ” of the ex- 
haust sounding in his 
ears he was off. 

It was a relief to be 
moving, even though 


; 


in the dense fog he had 
no idea of his course. 
Caution led him to 
slow the engine down 
to the low _ speed. 
Standing by the wheel, 
not so much for the purpose of steering as to 
keep whatever lookout was possible, he advanced 
slowly into the fog. He knew that in a general 
way he must be going forward, for he held the 
wheel steady. It was a weird sensation moving 
through an impenetrable curtain of mist over water 
that was all but invisible. But at least he was mov- 
ing, he was alone, and he was free. It was the first 
time since he had escaped from prison; the first time 
for six years that he had known how it felt to be free. 
In a sudden burst of wild exhilaration he sent the boat 
drumming ahead at full speed, while he watched the 
spray fly out from the bow, and enjoyed the sensation 
of actually flying through space at his own sweet will. 

Caution again made him shut off the engine and 
listen intently, while the boat swayed gently on the 
tiny waves of her own making. Not a sound came 
from anywhere beyond the gray wall of mist that 
encircled him. What was in front of him, and what 
was behind him? He had a feeling, somehow, that he 
was heading out into the open Sound, and this, save 


“Holy saints preserve us! Where'd you get that coat?” 


with a shock that nearly threw him out of the cock- 
pit, his boat came to a stop. 

He was on hia feet in an instant, frantic with a 
vague fear. And before he could move, before he 
could stop the racing engine, his ears caught the 
sound of some one splashing through the water. 

A form loomed through the fog, there was more 
splashing, and suddenly Ryan, the guard, appeared. 
The expression of consternation and numb horror on 
the part of No. 478 was answered by a grim smile of 
recognition and triumph on the part of the guard. 

“ Hold up your hands,” he ordered. And then, in a 
changed voice, he added, “ Holy saints preserve us, 
where'd you get that coat? Where'd you get it, you 
scoundrel ?” 

No. 478 did not answer. He saw his predicament 
with blinding suddenness and distinctness, as if the 
fog which had hemmed him in for hours had dis- 
appeared in a flash. He was not only recaptured, but 
how could he explain about Jimmy? Where in that 
waste of water was Jim? 


“They that WalK in 


By M. Rainsford Haines 


Wat chance had we? Come, answer, you who scorn 
To look upon us, wretched, outcast, lost, 
Beyond the pale of your bright world forever! 
What chance had we, who toiled night, day, and 
morn? 
The time we counted not, only the cost 
Of bread, our gauge for every day’s endeavor. 


Are we so wicked, then, who never knew 
Your firelit homes, the doors of which are barred 
To us who wander, longing, weary-eyed? . 
Are we so wicked, who despairing threw 
Ourselves away, to play the only card 
Wherewith by fortune we were fortified? 


0 Sheltered Women, you whose hearths are warm, 


How should you judge, why should you sympathize? 


_ To you our misery contempt imparts. 
You find protection on a husband’s arm, 
You know the kiss of love that purifies, 
The hands of little children press your hearts. 


Y5u pass us by, and draw aside the skirt, 
Abashed to meet our brazen nonchalance. 
(We once were children, though than yours less 
pure. ) 
We still have hearts, nor do we wish to hurt 
The virtue of your cold-averted glance 
"Tis not for you we flaunt our tarnished lure! 


Think you we love the life that now we lead? 
We walk in darkness and our souls are dead. 
Our hearts, insensate, cold. are not our own. 
Think you we chose the life that in our need 
We caught, a straw, dark waters overhead? 
Let those that sinless are first cast a stone! 
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HER ANSWER 


N the distance the entrancing strains of Debussy 
were to be heard floating softly over the fragrant 
air of a perfect moonlight night. Carrington had 
looked everywhere for Miss Barrowby, and at last had 
found her curled up under the stair, talking to Jack 
Whipperley. 

“1 believe this is my number,” he said, referring to 
his dance-card, 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a pleasant smile. 
been waiting.” 

“ Would you mind not dancing?” he asked. “It is 
such a beautiful night I hardly feel like remaining 
indoors, and it occurred to me that a stroll on the 
heach would, be quite the thing.” 

“Why, I don’t know—” she began, hesitatingly. 

“I haye something very important to say to you,” 
he whispered. “ Won't vou come?” 

There was a pleading note in his voice which she 
was utterly unable to resist. 

“ All right.” she said. .“ Get my searf, please, from 
the table over there—the pink one—and we'll be off.” 

As he turned he noticed that she handed Jack Whip- 
perley a card, which that youth glanced at, and then, 
laughing, placed in his pocket. 

“That suits me,” said he. 

Carrington felt a tinge of jealousy for an instant, 
but a second glance at the boy’s face reassured him. 
It was the face of a mere child, and there could not be 


have 


anything very serious involved in a little flirtation 


with so callow a specimen. 

They walked down to tine beach together, and there 
under the shadow of an ancient wreck Carrington told 
her all that was in-his heart. How he had loved her 
at first sight was passionately revealed, and she lis- 
tened to his every word with a rapt expression upon 
her face which boded well for his hopes. 

* And so,” he went on, his voice quivering with pas- 
sion, “ | come to the point—will you be mine, Mabel?” 

“I believe this is my dance, Miss Barrowby,” came 
a deep bass voice from above, and Carrington, glancing 
up. beheld the hated form of Warrington Skidmore, a 
fascinator from Chicago, who, much to his wrath, had 
heen almost as attentive to the fair Mabel as he him- 
self had been. 

Yes,” she 
have been waiting—’ 

* But my answer before you go?’ 
pleadingly. 

“Oh ves,” she said; “I had almost forgotten. 
it is.” 

And she handed him a card, and in a moment had 
flitted off up the beach with Skidmore. 

Carrington rose wearily and walked to an electric 
light farther up the beach, where he paused and 
glanced curiously at the card. It read: 


replied, with .a pleasant smile. 


cried Carrington, 


Here 


NINETEEN-ELEVEN 
FOR THE SEASON 


SEASON OF 

MISS BARROWBY'’S ENGAGEMENTS 
or 1911 

ARE STRICTLY LIMITED TO SEVENTY-FIVE, OF WHICH 
CARD REPRESENTS NUMBER SIXTY-THREE. IT 
BEARER 10 ONE SEVENTY-FIFTH OF MISS_ 
AFFECTIONS UNTIL SEPTEMBER FIF- 
RENEWALS NOT GUARANTEED 


THIS 
ENTITLES 
BARROWBY'S 

TEENTH, 


WANTED HER MONEY’S WORTH 

Mrs. DussLteign is a very economical person, and 
the slightest waste of any kind fills her with a nervous 
anxiety which is almost painful to witness. In her 
younger days it was said of her that she kept a cur- 


tain hanging over her mirror so that none of its 
powers of reflection would be wasted during her 


absence from her apartment, or when it was in any 
other way out of active use; and as for her domestic 


BRIDGET: Sucre. otf WONDHER HOW MUCH LONGER 
HE WANTS ME TO HOULD THE WIRE? 
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arrangements, it was a woeful day for any cook who 
failed to account for even so little as the ultimate 
lemon peel or other side-product of the culinary de- 
partment. 

“ If she were interested in the matter at all,” said 
Dubbleigh, “I honestly believe she’d discover some 
way of canning the bray of the ass, the bay of the 
pup, or the cackle of the hen for use in place of motor- 
horns by our gasoline aristocracy on the road.” 

Hence it was that when Dubbleigh’s mother came 
down the other night with a bad attack of indigestion 
the good lady had a serious difference with the tele- 
giaph operator over the charges for a night letter to 
Dubbleigh, who was off in the city for a few days. 
She wrote the following: 

“ Mother very ill. Taken down last night with what 
looks like colic. Better come home at once. Doctor 
fears worse to-morrovw.” 

“ Twenty-five cents, please,” said the operator. 

“ Twenty-five’ cents?” retorted Mrs. Dubbleigh. 
“ Why, I thought the night-letter rate was twenty-five 
cents for fifty words! That’s only a half a cent a 
word.” 

“That is true, Madame,” said the operator, “ but 
it,is for fifty words, not less.” 

“ But [I don’t need fifty words to say what I wish 
to say.” protested Mrs. Dubbleigh. “ Why should I 
waste fifty words in saying what | can say in twenty- 
four?” 

“Well, T can’t help it, Madame,” said the operator 


“The company charges twenty-five cents for fifty 
words. If you wish to fill your message out to fifty 


words—” 

“1 don’t.” said Mrs. Dubbleigh. “When twenty- 
four words express completely what I have to say | 
am not going to waste twenty-six more just to oblige 
your old company.” 

“IT am _ sorry,” said the operator, wearily 
politely, “but I can’t do anything about it. 
charge is twenty-five cents, and IT can’t take less.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Dubbleigh, firmly. 
“Of course the message has got to go, but I shall 
change its form. Just wait a minute.” 

She retired to the writing-table and was busy for a 
full twenty minutes, after which she returned and 
with a triumphant look at the operator thrust the 
revised message into his face. 

“ There!” she said. “If I have to pay a night-letter 
rate of twenty-five cents for twenty-four words I’m 
going to get my money’s worth. Please rush this.” 

And, laying down her quarter, she walked majestic- 
ally from the office. The vanquished operator sighed 
deeply as he read: 

“Mother excessively indisposed. Symptoms mani- 
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fested unexpectedly yesterday evening, indicating possi- 
bility of aggravated appendicitis. NStrenuously advise 
your immediate materializalion. Physician intimates 
serious complications immediately imminent.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

“ REALLY, it was the most mortifying experience | 
ever had,” said the débutante, just returned from a 
season in London. “ To think that at the very moment 
of my presentation to the King and Queen I should 
sneeze!” 

“ Perfectly awful,” said her friend. 
did it happen? Did you catch cold?” 

“ No,” said the débutante, ruefully. “I don’t think 
it was anything but that old golden-rod-in-waiting 
that stood alongside the throne.” 


* How on earth 


NEW HOUSEMAID: LAwp A MUSSY, LOOK AT DAT 
AR STATUE FIGGER WID BOFE ARMS BUSTED OFF! SpEc’ 
| BETTER LEAB HEAH RIGHT NOW FO’ DEY TRIES TER 
BLAME IT ON ME! 


THE INSULT 


“Titi get even with Bumpus,” said Harrity. 
hear that he called me a lobster the other day.” 

* How very insulting!” ejaculated Jarley. 

“ Wasn’t it!” said Harrity, his face red with wrath. 

“It certainly was; and I am really surprised,” said 
Jarley. “ Bumpus is so fond of lobsters, as a rule.” 
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His 


First and Last Battle 


A PERSONAL STORY OF THE BATTLE OF SEDAN, AS TOLD BY A 
SURVIVOR, EUGENE MONCHABLON, IN PARIS, TO ROBERT SHACKLETON 


HE battle of Sedan, in the Franco-Prussian War, 
came about through the unsuccessful efforts of 
Marshal MacMahon to relieve Marshal Bazaine, who, 
with a huge army, was shut up in Metz by the 
Germans. The batile took place on September 1, 
1870, and the French were defeated. The loss of the 


tivo armies in killed and wounded was about equal, 
each losing from ten thousand to eleven thousand men, 
but the defeat of the French was so decisive that their 
entire army and all its officers (some ninety thousand 
men in all) were surrendered, The French Emperor, 
Napoleon III., was with the army and became one of 
the prisoners. 


but the Prussians, they were so 
many more! And many of us 
(Gas thought then that our generals were 
Ws a traitors. I do not know. Now, 
VAN) | think they were not traitors, and 
ty that it was only that they could not 
Swin. How could they be traitors 
and act as traitors, when the Em- 
peror was with us and in command of us all? And 
yet, if they were not of bad hearts they were of bad 
heads. N’est-ce pas? But we were so few, although 
so many, against those whom we had to fight. 

“But the Emperor is dead, and the marshals are 
dead, and we who fought in the ranks must before 
many years also die. 

“ When I became a soldier | was twenty-one years 
old. Eugéne Monchablon, moi. And I was enrolled 
in the 20th Infantry, and we were sent to Algiers, but 
saw no war there. 

“Then came the news of the war with Prussia, and 
we flamed with eagerness. We wanted to meet and 
demolish the Prussians. ‘A Berlin!’ was our cry. 
We could not but go to war. 

“After a while we were taken across the sea to 
France, and we went by rail toward the north, 
and that we could by any possibility be beaten never 
came to us. ‘To Berlin!’ was all we said. It was all 
we thought. We shouted it from the cars at the 
station, and the people shouted it back. 

“So toward the north, and we no longer went 
by railroad, but we marched. And on the roads with 
us were many thousands of other French soldiers, and 
sometimes we could see far across the country to still 
more. Our hearts rose higher, for we were so many. 

“Every night we camped pleasantly, and if we did 
not always have full rations we always managed to 
get enough not to hunger. Yes; we made it enough, 
and often there was the kettle of soup and the little 
salad that we made of what grew by the roadside, 

“ And sometimes I would lie awake for a time, and 
would perhaps hear the tramp of some regiment pass- 
ing by and the pleasant jingle of accoutrements, and 
it was fine when I could see the signal lights flashing 
with white and red and blue. | 

“TI would think of what news of the Prussians those 
lights might be telling. And sometimes a picket fired, 
and some young soldier would jump up and make a 
noise, and his sergeant would growl at him. 

“From the people in the villages we found that we 
were marching toward Metz. Rumors of the fighting 
of great battles came, and the officers tried to make us 
believe our armies had won. But a chill came over us, 
for the rumors said that we had lost. 

“There is news that comes from the officers and 
there is news that comes from the air, and it came 
from the air that we had lost a terrible battle at 
Gravelotte and other battles around Metz. 

“There were mutterings, and some of the men said, 
‘Why, then, does the Emperor make war if he knows 
not how and has not good generals?’ ¥ 

“But we were only the more eager to get at the 
Prussians. We had been losing’—well, if so, let us 
charge them fiercely and win. A bas les Prussiens! 
For they had insulted us. But we did not know then 
that it was not only Prussia but all Germany against 


us. 

“We had food and we had drink. We marched on, 
and one day, far off, we saw a glinting line of light, 
and my comrades said: ‘The Prussians, Eugéne. Those 
are their helmets.’ 

“And I said, ‘We will fight them; we will fight 
them with bayonet and with chassepot and with mi- 
trailleuse.’ 

“And he said, ‘Mon pauvre Eugéne, you will have 
fighting of a sufficiency.’ 

* And we began to find out that we had changed our 
line of march, and at last it went among us that we 
were marching now toward Belgium and not toward 
Metz. 

“And I said to my comrade: ‘We are not at war 
with Belgium. Why do we not keep in front of the 
Prussians and drive them back? We should fight.’ 

“ And he said: ‘Mon pauvre Eugéne, you will have 
fighting of a sufficiency. Hein!’ 

“Then it was that it went through the army, slow, 
like a poison, for the soldiers would not easily believe, 
that our generals were traitors and that we were be- 


trayed. And it is hard to march and march and fear _ 


that you are betrayed. [t is like the fear in the dark. 

“Moi, I do not know. They have told me since 
that we were marching to find a place to go through 
to Marshal Bazaine, who was then shut up in Metz, 
but as to that we knew nothing. 

“ But how could there be traitors when the Emperor 
was with us, and Marshal MacMahon, who had fought 
well in other wars! Me, I do not think it. 

“We were covered with white dust as we marched 
on the long white roads, past the people at the 
pleasant cottage doors—the old men, and the women, 
and the girls, and the children. And they said to us, 
‘You will drive away the Prussians!’ And we said, 
‘Oui, oui!’ But we did not now cry, ‘A Berlin!’ 


“The fields were rich with harvest, and again our 
hearts rose as we watched the long lines of soldiers 
marching, marching. 

“Colonel de la Guilbert was our commander. A 
brave man, he. But he rode mostly silent, and we tried 
to see from his face what he thought, but we could 
not tell. 

“ At. length we came to Sedan; a long city, beside a 
river that ran in curves through low green fields, and 
there were sloping hills that rose. And we gathered 
there, and there were tens of thousands of us. 

“There were tales of Prussians, countless Germans, 
near us. We did not know. But we wanted to de- 
stroy those Prussians, those Germans. 

“And there came the morning of September Ist. A 
warm morning, and it came to be a hotter day. We 
were roused early by the bugles and hurried into line 
without any time for breakfast. They thought an 
attack would come. 

“ For all that long, long day of fighting there was 
nothing of food for my regiment. And it was well 
for me, for my surgeon told me that if I had had food 
my wound would have killed me. For I was wounded, 
wounded twice, but of this I will tell you later. 

“My regiment was placed near a village that they 
called .Bazeilles, just at the edge of Sedan. There is 
a picture of the fighting there—perhaps you have 
seen ?’—it is called Les derniéres Cartouches. But we 
were not at the house of that picture, but were a little 
distance away. We took a position on a little ridge 
and waited for the attack. ~ 

“ And I thought of nothing but that I was ready to 
fight for my country with a gladness like that of a 
man who goes to his home. 

“ And the Emperor Napoleon drove by us, but it was 
before we got to our position at Bazeilles. His face 
was yellow and he looked sick, and from the soldiers 
there was but little of the shout, of the joy. For many 
of us had begun to believe that he had led us into a 
war in which there was no hope. 

“We thought that he was not really in power, the 
Emperor, and that it was with us as it was with 
Prussia. For in Prussia they said it was not the 
King William, but Bismarck, and in France we 
thcught it was not the Emperor Napoleon, but the 
Empress. Moi, I do not know. But at last we were 
to fight. 

“Often have I tried to remember what I thought 
when the great shells were falling among us and the 
Prussian lines advanced. But [ do not believe I 
thought at all, for all was so strange and so full of 
excitement. I was eager only for the order to fire, and 
I wanted never to stop: firing. 

“That village of Bazeilles—it was wild fightin 
there, and the Prussians captured it, and they —— 
every house. Because they were fired at from the 
houses! But why should not an invader be fired at 
from the houses? 

“It was hard fighting, and we were just at the edge 
of the most terrible. The charges and the firing and 
the shells—terrible! 

“ And while the smoke of the houses was rising, my 
regiment was marched to the left, toward a place they 
called Givonne: a little town set beside a little stream 
in a broad valley. And I thought again that this was 
a country to fight for and not to be a traitor to, for 
France is a beautiful land. 

“I do not know just how long we fought at Bazeilles 
nor how long we fought at Givonne. I only know that 
our bugles woke us at four, and that it was perhaps 
three in the afternoon, judging from the sun, that I 
was wounded. 

“Tt was harder for us at Givonne than at Bazeilles, 
for at Givonne we were so placed that the shells and 
the cannon-shot came among us, but yet it was not 
often that we were near enough to the Prussians to 
fire. 

“We could see the lines and lines of helmets. A 
bad sight, to see those helmet-spikes. 

“And I cannot remember when it was that there 
crept through our ranks the feeling that those helmets 
were not only in front of us. but in every direction 
round about, and that we were surrounded. I suppose 
it came from the sound of firing coming from so many 
directions. 

“It is at such a time that one feels of a helplessness. 
And the noise—did I tell you of the noise? There 
were single booms and crashes of volley firing, and 
then there would be just one great roaring, one great 
thundering, that deafened you, and in which you could 
not tell one sound from another. 

“There was smoke, smoke, everywhere, and the 
ground would tremble when the cavalry made charge. 

“TI think I do not remember very clearly all that 
happened in those long hours. I do not Lass how 
often we were near enough to fire. It seems to me 
now as if we were mostly under fire without returnin 
it. But this I know: I went into battle that day wit 
two hundred rounds, and long before I was wounded 
I had fired them all and was taking from the dead 
men. 

“Yes; there were dead men, dead men everywhere, 
and we did not think of them unless they could give us 
ammunition. Even I, a soldier in his first battle, did 
not think of them. For a little while you may think 
of them, and avoid them, but soon you will entirely 
forget. 

“They say that Givonne was the center of our posi- 
tion. Perhaps. But I only know we stood there and 
fired, and that shells and bullets came among us, and 
that ever we saw those helmets. 

“For all of the Prussians wore those helmets. 
Hein! Those helmets! And there were Prussian offi- 
cers and Prussian soldiers who wore spectacles. As if 
they were to fight us with school-teachers.. But they 
did not fight like school-teachers. They fought hard, 
like good soldiers. Had there not been so many of 
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them, and had they not fought bravely, we would: have 
won even if our officers had really been traitors. 

“ And they surrounded us, although we were so large 
an army. That Von Moltke, I think he was a devil. 
Seventy years old—seventy!—when he fought ws. 
And he would not die. He lived to ninety, so they 
tell me. And they used to say he learned war in fight- 
ing for the Turks against other savages when he was 
young. 

“ But yet, although he was so old and would not die. 
and although he learned war under the Turks, | do 
not say that he ever did as a soldier ought not to do. 
No! I was a soldier myself, although but of one 
battle, and I would not do a soldier an injustice. It 
was only because he beat us that we hated him. 

“T would tell vou all that 1 remember of most in- 
terest. But is it interesting to tell you that shells 
burst and that our ranks thinned and closed up, and 
that I felt more and more that we were to be beaten? 

“TI would have wept, but I had teo much to do 
in firing and in watching the lines of helmets. 

“It 1s that a soldier gets full of an excitedness. 
You do things, and you scarcely know that you de 
them or why. 

“It was early that day that my comrade was killed. 
And he jumped up twice. So—so! And he fell flat 
on his face. I turned him ovef, and my captain said: 
‘No time for that. You are a young soldier or you 
would know there is no time for that.’ 

“I told you that I was glad and eager to fight. 
And it was so. But when the first cannon fired that 
morning, so early, I felt a tremble as if one has a 
frozen inside. And I think it is always so. Men have 
told me, brave men, men of many battles, that the first 
shooting gives you a frozen inside as if somebody 
seares you. But it soon passes, and you think not of 
it again. 

“ And I think that most soldiers fire at a line of men 
and do not try to pick out single soldiers. Unless 
they are sharp-shooters, or their cartridges run short. 
For when cartridges are running short a man takes 
individual aim. 

“My wound came about halP through the afternoon. 
It was as if a hammer struck me in the breast, sharp 
and hard. [I still fired—once, twice, I cannot tell— 
and my arm could not raise my rifle, and I knew that 
I was to fight the Prussians no more that day. 

“I was wounded in the leg too, but that I did not 
know, as I walked off, stumbling. 

“When a man is wounded so that he cannot fight 
he thinks only of getting to the rear. And I do not 
think it is a cowardice. He can do no more at the 
front. He is in the way if he cannot fight. But at 
the rear he may be saved and be ready to fight again. 

“T walked off. stumbling—so!—and I felt tired 
and lay down, and [ wept. Yes, I lay there, weeping, 
for I thought, France is lost! And then it came to 
me that I was so young to be wounded and perhaps 
die, but I am sure I did not weep for that. And I 
thought of home and I longed to be there, for the 
picture of home came to me. 

“Then I was frightened. Yes. For I was no longer 
fighting, when a man does not care, but was lying 
helpless, and it came to me that if there were a charge 
the soldiers might go right over me and never notice 
me. If the eavalry should charge, the horses Would 
stamp on my face. Or perhaps the great artillery 
wheels would come crushing. 


“It was terrible to think such things. And shells 
were bursting near me. And a man is not himself 
when he is badly wounded and lies on the ground. | 


tried to get up again, but I could not. I must lie 
there. 

“Two other wounded men went near me, and I 
must have called to them, for if I had not they would 
not have stopped. They were good men, for on a 
battle-field you do not stop when the wounded call. 
They helped me on with them, and after a while we 
came to a house, and we went in and I lay on the 
floor, and again it came to me that I was young to be 
shot, and again I thought of home. ' 

“But I would gladly—you will believe me?—lI 
would gladly have gone back into the battle if I could 
have fought. Yes, gladly. 

“We wounded soldiers, lying there—for others had 
also crept to the house-——-we talked of the battle lost. 
For we thought it was lost, and we wept for France. 

“And then a terrible thing happened; terrible, for 
it told us that what we feared was really true. For 
the cannon ceased firing, and there came a silence 
more terrible than the roar, for it told us that the 
battle was over, and we knew we could not have 
won. 

“ But we did not know how bad it was. We knew not 
that after such hours of fighting we were to have no 
honors of war, no terms, nothing but surrender. 

“ But what could we do? The Prussians had sur- 
rounded us on every side. We had gone north to re- 
lieve Metz, but the Prussians still held Metz close and 
also had men enough to outnumber us at every point. 
We were many; yes, but they were so many more. 

Soon we knew it all, for the news went swift. The 
Emperor had surrendered. He was a prisoner and 
MacMahon was a prisoner and all the generals were 
prisoners and all the men, wounded or unwounded, 
were prisoners. -A hundred thousand prisoners—mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu! 

“T could almost weep now, as I wept then, though 
it was forty years ago... . 

“Eh, well—here I am, with my wounds healed and 
a good wife beside me. I have a little pension and this 
post as concierge... . 

“ And the French fought well. It is not that I. was 
one of the army that I say so. I do not think of that 
when T say the French fought bravely. 

“ And if we had had better officers, and if our Em- 
peror—but bah! What is done is done.” 
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Tne man in the center of the accom 
panying photograph is Ishi, “the most 
uncontaminated aborigine in the known 
world.” Ishi is more than sixty years old, 
but he has lived so slow a life that his 
age is not apparent. He is the sole sur- 
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meat from the slaughter-house at Oro- 
ville. On the right of the photograph ap- 
pears Professor T. T. Waterman, of the 
University of California; on the left a 
Yana Indian who established relations 
with Ishi through the medium of the sign 
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Ishi, the new Adam, with Professor Waterman and their Interpreter 


vivor of an extinct tribe of California In- 
dians. Since the massacre of his kin, 
many years ago, by white men, he has 
lived alone, hiding among the moun- 
tains. 

Recently he was captured while stealing 


language. More than three hundred words 
of Ishi’s speech have been secured on 
phonograph cylinders, and he has supplied 
the scientists with folk-lore which estab- 
lishes an important theory concerning the 
origin of the California tribes. 


California’s Golden Shower 


By H. L. 


PICTURE a room one hundred and fifty 
feet deep by fifty feet wide, arranged with 
seats similar to those in a theater, seats 
and aisles filled with eager men represent- 
ing nearly every nation, shouting almost 
unintelligible sentences at the top of their 
voices, and you have a conception of a 
fruit auction. A man on a high stand, 
coatless, collarless, usually with perspira- 
tion running down his face in rivulets, 
trying to bring some semblance of order 
out of the confusion, completes the 
picture. It is in such a room and under 
these conditions that the vast quantities 
of California fruit that roll into New 
York every day of the year are disposed 
of. This public auction is held on Pier 
20 on lower West Street—for every car 
of this fruit is sold at auction—but this 
one differs from other auctions. Here are 
gathered all classes and kinds, from the 
small buyer who ekes out a_ livelihood 
from his pushcart and buys one or two 
boxes at a time, to the big jobber who 
buys as many carloads at a time as the 
other does boxes. It is a democratic 
gathering, too. The little fellow’s bid is 
given the same care as the big one’s, and 
he can buy his few boxes proportionately 
as cheap ‘as the jobber can get his car- 
loads. 

The buyers, a majority of whom are 
foreign born, are an excitable lot, always 
alert for a bargain. When a particularly 
desirable lot of fruit is offered a score or 
more leave their. seats—for each buyer is 
allotted the same seat each day—and 
crowd down the aisles, gather in front of 
the auctioneer’s stand, gesticulating wildly 
and shouting in as deadly earnest as if 
their lives depended solely on their get- 
ting this particular lot of fruit. Each 
individual buyer is known to the aue- 
tioneer, who tries by all the artifices 
known to his craft, to get the price up an- 
other notch. But when he gets beyond 
the price the buyers feel they should pay 
the pandemonium ceases, they shake their 
heads, wander back to their seats, and are 
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quiet un¢@& another desirable lot is offered. 
This scene is repeated for hours at a 
stretch. 

During the California deciduous season, 
which is chiefly in July, August, and 
September, during which months the ma- 
jority of the pears, peaches, grapes, clher- 
ries, and plums are received, these sales 
start promptly at 9 a.m. and usually keep 
up, without intermission, until three or 
four in the afternoon and often later. 
During this time from sixty to seventy- 
five cars, each averaging seven hundred 
and fifty or more boxes of fruit, are sold 
daily. The work is so strenuous that often 
five or six auctioneers, working at different 
times, are necessary to complete the task. 

All the fruit coming to New York ar- 
rives in Jersey City. The cars are loaded 
on floats which hold twelve cars each and 
are landed at Pier 20, North River, at the 
foot of Duane Street. The cars are un- 
loaded at night and sample boxes of fruit 
are arranged ready for the inspection of 
the buyers early in the morning. This 
display is in conformity with a catalogue 
which shows, the car number, point of 
shipment, variety of fruit, and the name 
of the grower, as well as the quantity of 
each particular variety. The fruit begins 
to arrive at the pier at ten o’clock at 
night, and it takes a small army of steve- 
dores to unload and sort it, according to 
the descriptions in the catalogue. The 
fruit is ready for inspection by 6 A.m. 
Each buyer before going to the auction 
marks on a catalogue the prices he is 
willing to bid. Fruit that is purchased 
early in the sale is often in the hands of 
the consumer before the sale is concluded. 

New York is the greatest consuming 
market for California fruits in the world, 
and the consumer there gets it at a more 
reasonable rate than the same fruit can 
be had at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
California uses an infinitesimal amount 
of its fruit products. The extent of fruit 
shipments is shown by the record of last 
year, when a total of 14,069 cars of grapes, 
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peaches, pears, apples. plums, cherries, 
and apricots left California. Of this 
amount New York reeeived and disposed 
of 2,887 cars. To September | this year 
more than 6,000 cars of deciduous fruits 
have been shipped, with over 7,000 cars 
of grapes and apples to follow. A greater 
proportion of the fruit has come to the 
Metropolis this season than formerly. 
The weekly average during August was 
250 carloads, consisting mostly of Bartlett 
pears and peaches. This was a greater 
supply than this market could properly 
care for, hence the consumer has benefited 
while the speculators have suffered. 
Quantities of handsome Bartlett pears, 
the kind piled so temptingly on the push- 
carts of New York, have sold for a song. 
Ordinarily this fruit brings $2.50 a box, 
a good profit for the grower. During 
August this year, however, thousands of 
boxes have sold at less than half this 
amount, showing in many instances losses, 
after paying freight and refrigeration, of 
fully $400 a car. This loss falls mainly 
on the big California operators who con- 
tract for the fruit at a given price before 
it is ripe, and who have to take it whether 
or not the markets go up or down. Deal- 
ing in futures in this manner has been 
profitable in past seasons, but the slump 
this year, which means the loss of hun- 
dreds of thoysands of dollars to a few, was 
a great boon to the consumer, who has 
been able to buy luscious pears from the 
wagon boys at the rate of eight or ten for 
a dime, prices never before heard of in 
the history of California’s deciduous busi- 
ness. The wagon boys are peddlers who 
rush to the auctions when fruit is dirt 
cheap and hawk it through the streets in 
wagons. Ultimately these low prices will 
redound to the benefit of the California 
grower in an increased demand for his 
fruits, than which there are none better 
grown, more carefully packed, or more 
intelligently marketed. 


As Cool as—Alfalfa 


In the great Southwest, where the sum- 
mer temperature is so high at times that 
it makes life a burden to the people, a 
novel method of reducing the temperature 
during the heated portion of the day has 
been discovered. 

A practical farmer happened to plant 
a large field of alfalfa on the south side 
of his dwelling, and during the summers 
that followed, which were unusually hot, 
the family did not seem to suffer so much 
as other people, while visitors noticed a 
lowering of temperature. Thermometers 
were consulted, and it was found the tem- 
es was from five to ten degrees 
ower at that farm-house than at others 
in the same community. 

Finally some one thought it might be 
due to the alfalfa, and the temperature 
was taken just north of other alfalfa 
fields, but where there were no dwellings, 
and the same marked decrease in tempera- 
ture was found. It was evident that the 
growing alfalfa had something to do with 
the conditions. 

Other men planted alfalfa south of their 
homes, and like conditions were secured, 
and much more comfort experienced by 
their families. 

Alfalfa retains much moisture, and the 
hot winds that often rush in from the 
south are greatly reduced and tempered by 
passing over extensive alfalfa fields. 


How Flying-fish Fly 


Tue popular notion that flying-fish beat 
their “ wings” is a mistake, if we are to 
rely upon the results of studies of these 
fish made by no less an authority than 
Captain Barett Hamilton. 

It appears that the wings are not true 
organs of flight, but rather play the part 
of a parachute or an aeroplane. The 
whole motive power is supplied by the 
tail, which acts as a propeller, and the 
vibration or quivering of the wings in 
the air-currents and their occasional shift 
of inclination are not phenomena con- 
nected with the propulsion of the fish in 
its aerial flight. 


Why Trees Are Tagged 


IF the observant foreigner abroad observes 
an expert setting out trees in a> public 
square, he will discover that attached to a 
leaf on one side of each tree there will be a 
bit of white tape. It is at once apparent 
that the marking is in no sense distin- 
guishing. But, as the gardener goes about. 
setting the trees in the holes prepared for 
them, the traveler will observe that each 
tag of white is brought around to face the 
east. Upon inquiry the foreigner will be 
told that unless the tree, say a palmetto, 
uprooted from the nursery, had the same 
eastern exposure of the same part in 
transplanting, it would fail to take root 
and flourish. 
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FOUR 


of railroad as investments 
may have undergone during the 
past few years, the fact remains 


4S that next to the railroad bond the 
railroad share is still the most im- 
Y portant form of investment in the 
i: BB country That there is more specu- 
"SN jation going on in railroad stocks 
than in any other form of security is unfortunately 
true, as is the inevitable corollary that more money 
is lost just there than anywhere else. That, however, 
is nothing against the railroad share per se.. A good 
many people hurt themselves gambling with railroad 
stocks, but then a good many people hurt themselves 
with explosives, rock boats, and burn themselves with 
fire. The fact that an improper use can be made of a 
thing is surely nothing against the thing itself. 

The improper use made of railroad stocks in no wise 
alters the fact. that for a large proportion of the 
people’s savings they constitute an ideal form of in- 
vestment. And in spite of the ranting of those 
narrow-minded persons who claim that the putting 
of money into anything outside of copper-fastened 
vuaranteed first mortgages is not investment at all, 
but speculation, the fact remains that it is in rail- 
road stocks that a good part of the nation’s savings 
are each year legitimately invested. Without entering 
the labyrinth of discussion surrounding the question 
as to what constitutes. the difference between invest- 
ment and speculation, it may safely be said that the 
fact. that one security is a stock and that the other 
is a bond has nothing to do with it. It is possible, 
for instance, by buying on a narrow margin, to specu- 


late most rashly in the very best bonds that exist. 
By no stretch of the imagination, on the other hand, 
can a wealthy man of large income be said to be 
speculating when he buys a few shares of high-grade 
railroad stock and locks them up in his strong-box. 
Each individual purchase evidently —its amount in 
proportion to the buyer's resources, the motive he has 


the extent of his knowledge of attend- 


in making it, 
determines whether it is 


ant circumstances—is what 
an investment or speculative operation. It is the old 
story about what is sauce for the goose being sauce 
for the gander. Of two persons buying the same 
amount of the same stock or bond, one may be making 
a rash speculation and the other a conservative in- 
vestment. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the investor, rail- 
read stocks, broadly speaking, divide themselves into 


four classes. First come guaranteed stocks and the 
preferred shares of roads which have always been 
able to earn and pay liberal dividends on the com- 
mon, Next come the established diyidend-payers of 


proven worth, stocks which over a se of years 


have always earned a liberal surplus ovey dividend 
requirements. Thirdly, there are what might be called 
the “near dividend-payers,” stocks which arg believed 
to be about to graduate into the dividend cla Last- 
lv, there is the fleet of little commo forever 


heating about on the seas of hope“some member of 
which makes port every once in a while. 

Of the first class of stocks mentioned, the guaranteed 
issues and the best of the preferred shares, it is only 
necessary to say that they rank as high as, or higher 
than, the average run of bonds. A stock on which a 
fixed dividend is guaranteed by a road like New York 
Central or Pennsylvania is, quite plainly, about as 
_ safe an investment as one can wel] imagine. And, 
as a result of the high esteem in which such stocks 
are held, they are usually valued at a price where they 
vield little if any more income than the very best 
grade of bonds. The dividend being fixed, moreover, 
and so independent of current business conditions, 
what little rise and fall there is in price is induced 
by the same influence as governs the price of good 
the money-market. When the yield 
obtainable on loans made in the open market is high, 
guaranteed stocks tend to sell down where they, too, 
vield a better income. When money is plenty and 
loaning rates are low, stocks of this kind tend to sell 
up to a point where the income they yield is some- 
what more in line with the low rate prevailing in the 
open market. The whole range of fluctuation at that 
doesn't amount to very much. 

Preferred stocks of roads consistently earning and 
paving big dividends on the common are very much in 
the same position as guaranteed stocks. With pre- 
ferred stocks, of course, the whole strength consists 
in earning power: but even without any guarantee, 
the preferred shares of roads which for years past have 
been earning big dividends on the common cannot but 
be regarded as “ gilt edged.” They may not, it is 
true, sell quite as high as stocks whose dividends are 
guaranteed, and vet in the opinion of many conserva- 
tive investors they are just as desirable an investment. 


F inance 


By Franklin Escher 


Take, for instance, the preferred stock of the Union 
Pacific, a property which last year managed to earn 
sixteen per cent. clear on over $200,000,000 of common 
stock, after all charges, interest, and the dividend on 
the hundred million dollars of preferred had been 
taken care of. Whatever may occur in the way of 
business reaction, adverse legislation, or government 
interference, is it conceivable that Union Pacific’s 
earnings can be cut down to an extent which will 
bring. the preferred dividend into question? Assum- 
ing, for the sake of illustration, that earnings could so 
fall off as to make it necessary to cut the present 
dividend on the common in half, there would yet be 
a sum of something like seventeen million dollars 
earned in excess of the requirements for the dividend on 
the preferred. Under the circumstances, is there not 
good reason for believing that the dividend on a pre- 
ferred stock of this kind is assured to as great a degree 
as anything in the world of business can be? 

The second class of stocks, the seasoned dividend- 
payers, are, from an investment standpoint, by all 
odds the most important. Concerning just what stocks 
may be included, there is naturally some difference of 
opinion. In a general way, however, this second class 
may be said to be bounded, on the one hand, by shares 
like Union Pacific and Canadian Pacifie which pay big 
dividends and earn them by a wide margin, and, on 
the other, by shares like Chesapeake & Ohio and Nor- 
folk & Western, which neither earn nor pay as much 
and still are “ good.” 

In putting money into this kind of security, the 
most important point which the investor has to con- 
sider is his ability to stand the fluctuation in price 
and the raising and lowering of dividends which are 
continually taking place. Whether the stock selected 
earns twenty per cent. and pays ten, or whether it 
earns ten per cent. and pays five, makes not the 
slightest difference—over any considerable period of 
time it is bound to-fluctuate widely in price. On ac- 
count of the way in which our markets are constituted 
these swings in the price of active stocks are in- 
evitable. The wise investor does not, therefore, put 
his money into this kind of security unless his position 
is such as to make it possible for him to regard price 
fluctuations with indifference, or at least without con- 
cern. 

In a general way the average investor knows that 
railroad stocks of this class fluctuate widely in price, 
but it is certain that many an investor buys stocks like 
Union Pacific and Great Northern without anything 
like realization of the extent of the swings which are 
bound to take place over every period of two or three 
years. A glance at the table showing high and low 
points for railroad stocks since the panic would 
astonish a good many people who consider themselves 
in fairly close touch with main market movements. 
To take a few random instances, Great Northern 
sold as high as 157% in 1909 and as low as 118 in 
1910; before the dividend in Ore Certificates came 
off it had sold as high as 348. Reading’s range in 
1909 was from 118 to 173%. In Union Pacific, the 
bell-wether of the flock, fluctuations have been even 
wider, the stock having sold at 219 in 1909, only to 
drop to 152%, within a year. And so on—instances of 
like wide fluctuation in price might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied. Dividends are being continually 
raised and lowered. Conditions governing prices 
change almost with the rapidity of a kaleidoscope. 
Our remarkable currency system, the unsettled state of 
American politics, these and a hundred other things 
carry us periodically into the depths and then back 
again to the heights of optimism. And as long as that 
is the case, prices, even of railroad stocks of proven 
intrinsic merit, are bound to swing over a wide 
range. 

Stocks of this sort rising and falling as they do, 
it stands to reason that they do not constitute a form 
of investment suited to the needs of the persons strict- 
ly dependent upon income. Where the amount so to 
be invested is very large, a part of it perhaps may be 
put into the better stocks of this class, but as a gen- 
eral principle it may be said that stocks even as good 
as these should not be bought except with surplus 
capital. To whatever a degree care and discrimination 
may reduce the risk involved, in the purchase of se- 
curities of this kind it is an element which simply 
cannot be eliminated. 

For the intelligent investment of the savings of the 
business man whose income runs well above his ex- 
penses, railroad stocks of this sort form a highly at- 
tractive kind of investment. There is ever present, it 
is true, a certain element of risk, but it is slight and 
one which the business man can well afford to take. 
There is, on the other hand, all the chance of increas- 
ing principal through wise choice in the investments 
selected—a chance which no active man of business 
wants to pass up. Price fluctuations may for a time 


CLASSES OF RAILROAD STOCKS 


be adverse, but in the long run, provided that he has 
used sense and discrimination in his purchase, the 
investor can feel pretty sure that the true value of 
the property will show itself in the price of the stock. 

It is to a somewhat limited class of people among 
the great number of those having an earning power 
in excess of their needs that stocks of the third 
class mentioned—the “ almost ” dividend-payers—make 
their appeal. Stocks like Rock Island preferred and 
Nickel Plate, perennial dividend candidates and 
typical of this group, are not the kind of security 
which one would recommend to a novice in finance, and 
yet they occupy a very distinct and important place in 
the markets where surplus funds are invested. For 
that class of business men who have had the time and 
opportunity to study railway matters, and who keep 
in touch with the great developments in the railway 
world, stocks of this sort are one of the most attractive 
of existing forms of investment. On account of largely 
increased earnings or favorable traffic alliances, per- 
haps, the stock of some road has moved gradually up 
into the sixties or seventies and held firm on that 
level, inviting inquiry as to what it is actually worth. 
Investigation shows that earnings warrant the pay- 
ment of perhaps three or four per cent. Strategic 
possibilities, too, are good; there is a first-rate chance, 
the careful student figures out, of valuable traffic al- 
liances being made with other roads. Dividends, he 
reckons, are more than a possibility. Their begin- 
ning is merely a matter of directors’ convenience and 
pleasure. On that idea, on his own intelligently 


formed opinion that the stock is soon to become a 


dividend-payer and so will be worth more money, he 
goes ahead and puts his money into it. 

Investment of this kind, it is very plain, is not an 
amusement for the tyro. What is needed is not so 
much surplus capital as surplus knowledge. Through 
manipulation, or perhaps through the operations , of 
a pool, the stock may have been worked up to a high 
level and held there, stories about increased earnings, 
traffic alliances, and dividend possibilities being at the 
same time industriously circulated. Such campaigns 
take place about once in so often. They usually end 
with people who consider themselves students of rail- 
way values filled up with the stock on the very crest 
of its movement. 

Coming down to the little non-dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks, it will be seen that here, as nowhere else, 
are crimes committed in the name of investment. A 
business man with surplus money to invest “ hears” 
that Great Western is going to be taken over by 
Canadian Pacific or that Missouri Kansas & Texas is 
going to have a great corn tonnage this year, and de- 
cides to “invest” some money in the stocks of these 
roads. He may think that he is investing, but he 
isn’t. Whether he has much or little, whether he 
buys the stock outright or on margin, in no way 


-changes the fact that the operation is a speculation 


out and out. 

But if, on the other hand, instead of just “ hearing ”’ 
that Great Weatern is likely to be taken over, or that 
“ Katy ” is to have a big corn tonnage this season, he 
has studied carefully the properties in question and 
decided that the stocks are worth more than they are 
selling for, it is a different proposition. For years, 
perhaps, this investor has had his eye on some par- 
ticular stock and has carefully watched the course of 
earnings, the amount of money put back into the 
property, etc. Eventually there comes a time when 
he feels that reflection of the progress made cannot 
longer be kept from showing in the market price of 
the stock, and he puts some money into it. He may 
not be investing for income, but he is none the less 
legitimately investing. The man who studied the earn- 
ings statements of Chesapeake & Ohio, for instance, 
when the stock used to sell down in the thirties, and 
who realized how the value of the property was being 
constantly increased, was not making a speculation 
when he decided to let his money grow with the prop- 
erty. What he was doing was to invest in something 
which he had figured out was a growing enterprise. 

It taxes knowledge of a property, however, to be 
able to tell whether or not it is a growing enterprise 
—not the knowledge which can be gained by glancing 
over some broker’s letter or one of the much-circulated 
earning digests, but the knowledge which comes of 
having watched the progress of an enterprise over a 
considerable length of time. Such knowledge in the 
hands of the intelligent investor is worth money, and 
what is worth money usually takes effort and time 
to acquire. In nine cases out of ten where money has 
been made out of investments in non-dividend-paying 
railroad stocks, it will be found that the investment 
was made as a result of patient, painstaking, and, 
above all. of thorough and intelligent investigation. 
On any other basis the investor will do well to leave 
this class of security severely alone. 


The Diver 


By Westmore Willcox, Jr. 


First as I stood on the rock, downwards my glances I turned, 

Drew a deep breath and leapt over, meeting the gray water’s gleam, 
arms out, and I carved the cold waters and yearned 
till slow and yet slower, like ghosts of a dream 
and I turned me and lay on my back, 
Kicked as I looked and 1 saw bubbles that pointed my track. 


Body “*tense-drawn and 
Downwards still further: 
Siglits of the sea-world stood out: 


The perch, 


= 


There in the cool of the shadows, were coral and sea-weed and rock, 
rainbow-ribboned and silken, scurried and scampered around; 
I blew, and the bubbles rose up and enlarged and I watched how they knock | 
Light on each other and break; then I rose thro 
A bubble as. light to the air, to the world where 
And the waters drew back as I clove them and laughed as I sped on my way. 


h the sea with a bound, 
breathe, to the day, 
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‘to endorse.”’ 


Broken Hearts 

Ir would seem, from the standpoint of 
the plaintiff, that the best place wherein 
to institute a suit for breach of promise 
is England. Other countries seem to re- 
gard with suspicion attempts to recover 
pecuniary damages by reason of the loss 
of a prospective mate, and unless the 
plaintiff have a very strong case indeed 
it is never worth while in most countries 
for the injured one to take the case into 
court. 

In France breach-of-promise suits are 
rare, for the reason that the law requires 
the plaintiff to prove that she has suf- 
fered pecuniary loss. Thijs is, of course, 
no easy thing for the aggrieved lady to 
accomplish, especially in a country where- 
in a girl with no dot has a poor chance 
of finding a husband. 

The Netherlands and Austria have 
adopted the French system, and the re- 
sult in both countries has been about the 
same. Breach-of-promise actions are rare 
in those lands, the injured damsels or 
their relatives usually taking the law into 
their own hands. 

Sober Germany, as might be expected, 
has taken a practical method for solving 
this problem. When a German couple be- 
come engaged they must undergo the cer- 
emony of a public betrothal. In the local 
town-hall the two declare their willing- 
ness to marry, signing such a collection 
of documents that no loophole for escape 
is left. 

Should either party to the contract wish 
to withdraw therefrom, another journey 
must be made to the town-hall, and 
another string of documents signed, wit- 


FOOD AGAIN 


A Mighty Important Subject to Everyone. 


A Boston lady talks entertainingly of food 
and the changes that can be made in health 
by some knowledge on that line. She says: 

“An injury to my spine in early woman- 
hood left me subject to severe sick head- 
aches which would last three or four days 
at a time, and a violent course of drugging 
brought on constipation with all the ills 
that follow. 

“My appetite was always light and un- 
certain pas many kinds of food distressed 


me. 

“T began to eat Grape-Nuts food two or 
three years ago, because I liked the taste of 
it, pod I kept on because I soon found it was 
doing me good. 

“‘T eat it regularly at breakfast, frequently 
at luncheon, and again before going to bed— 
and have no trouble in ‘sleeping on it.’ It 
has relieved my constipation, my head- 
aches have practicall ceased, and I am in 
better physical condition at the age of 63 
than I was at 40. 

“TI give Grape-Nuts credit for restoring 
my health, if not saving my life, and you 
can make no claim for it too strong for me 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears trom time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. ,*, 
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A beverage that 
should have a part 
in the household 


supplies. 
Its tonic and food 


properties are a 
valued domestic 
asset. 
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nessed, and sealed. Then the authorities 
gravely determine the question of dam- 
ages, should any compensation be 
ciaimed. In this relation it may be 
pointed out that the man may, and often 
uoes, claim a solatium for his wounded 
affections. The usual award is one-fifth 
of the marriage dowry. It is easy to 
understand, from all this, how unwilling 
the young people of Germany are to break 
their betrothal vows. 

The Italian law demands that the per- 
son suing for breach of promise shall pro- 
duce a written promise to marry; other- 
wise the suit cannot proceed. ‘Lhis diffi- 
culty is almost- insurmountable, and Ital- 
ian judges are seldom troubled to adju- 
dicate between one-time lovers. 

To bring an action of breach of promise 
against a reigning monarch is an achieve- 
ment credited to an Englishwoman. This 
lady sued the Sultan of Johore, and as 
there existed some doubt whether the 
dusky Lothario was actually a reigning 
monarch, the case was allowed to go to 
court; but the judge quickly disposed of 
the action by his ruling that it was in- 
admissible, for the reason referred to. 

In one suit in England that brought a 
verdict of $10,000, the plaintiff was the 
editor of a matrimonial paper. 


Singing as a Physical Exercise 


Some interesting data gathered abroad 
show that the practice of singing, merely 
as a physical exercise, is one of the most 
healthful in which a person of any age 
can employ himself. There were examined 
in St. Petersburg two hundred and twenty- 
two singers from nine to fifty-three years 
of age, with reference to the pneumato- 
metric and spirometric condition of the 
singers, and it was shown that the circum- 
ference of the chest is greater, relatively 
and absolutely, among singers than among 
those who do not sing, and that it in- 
creases with the age and growth of the 
singer. The fact is corroborated by the 
experience of skilful trainers of the voice, 
who combine with tone-building a physical 
training based upon anatomical and 
hygienic science. 

It is asserted by certain of these au- 
thorities that many of the ills which 
afflict humankind arise from faulty 
breathing, by which the lungs are but 
partially inflated, and, as a consequence, 
the poisons which should be thrown off by 
the breath are absorbed into the system, 
causing all manner of mysterious diseases. 

One cannot sing without breathing 
deeply. The muscles of the chest and 
abdomen must have full play, the body 
must be erect, and every facility must be 
given for the ingress of the air to the 
lungs. A fine voice is of little conse- 
quence if the singer cannot breathe freely 
and torthe very bottom of the lungs. 

Everybody knows the comfortable and 
stimulating effect of a long-drawn breath 
after sitting in a cramped position. This | 
stimulating effect, reproduced by frequent 
practice in singing, strengthens the lungs, 
enlarges the chest, and, by admitting 
larger accessions of oxygen to the lungs, 
purifies the lungs and sends its healing 
and strengthening streams to every part 
of the body. 


Wasps as Paper-makers 


Wasps are wonderful paper - makers. 
They make real paper, too, just as truly 
as hurhan 

A wasp flies to a flower and covers the 
front of its body with the dust of the 
blossom. This is moistened, and mixed 
with the wax which is secreted on the 
surface of the wasp’s body. Then the in- 
sect repairs to an old fence, or other 
piece of weather-worn wood that has a 
loose, fuzzy, fibrous surface. 

The wasp rubs itself upon this fibrous 
matter just as it did upon the dust of 
the flower, and a layer of such matter ad- 
heres to the insect’s body and becomes 
mingled with wax in the same way. 

Then away goes the wasp to the nest 
which it is building, places itself just on 
the spot where it wants the layer of paper 
to lie, and then works itself into a heat 
by a furious motion of the wings, so that 
the wax is moistened next to the body, 
when the paper drops off in the right 
place, where it may be adjusted properly, 
and fastened. The paper of the wasp is 
as much paper as the product of the 


paper-mill. 


Underground Champagne 


Tourists in France may go out of 
their way to gaze upon the quaint archi- 
tecture and crumbling ruins of Epernay, 
or the Roman antiquities and the cathe- 
dral at Rheims, but, after all, the real 
towns of Champagne are to be sought 
underground. These are the bustling 

laces where the business of Champagne 
is conducted. They are of vast extent. 

American workingmen would probably 
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not trouble themselves to obtain employ- 
ment in underground Champagne. The 
work-people put in eleven hours a day in 
the discharge of duties which, if not par- 
ticularly arduous, Must be wearisome by 
reason of their monotony. It is reported 
that one intelligent workman had worked 
below-ground for nearly forty-five years, 
his duties consisting in the shaking of the 
bottles to dislodge the sediment. He had 
shaken fifty-five bottles a minute during 
each working day of eleven hours for a 
period of about forty-five years. 

Underground Champagne bears an en- 
viablé reputation for the production of ex- 
cellent wines, but, according to report, 
the business tends to sour the dispositions 
of the workers. Most of them evince an 
extraordinary taciturnity and are of a 
misanthropic turn. In one cellar at Eper- 
nay there was an old man who assured 
every one that the place was filled with 
ghosts and goblins. Beneath the primi- 
tive villages where the vineyards grow 
there are developing subterranean cities 
of vast importance. Investigators must 
search below, and not above ground, if 
they would understand the life of the 
people of Champagne. 
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To Reclaim Mesopotamia 


MEsopoTaMIA, that somewhat inacces- 
sible region, will, it is claimed, be brought 
within easy reach of the traveler when 
the reclamation projects now in hand 
shall have restored it to its former pros- 
perity. 

As a result of Sir William Willeocks’s 
investigations in the delta of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, a system of irri- 
gation works has been recommended to re- 
store 247,110,000 acres of land out of the 
total of 1,235,550,000 acres comprising 
the Tigris-Euphrates delta. The engineer 
also advocates railway communication 
between the delta and the Mediterranean, 
providing a convenient channel to Eu- 
rope. Such a railway would be the main 
artery of traffic for imporc and export 
trade, and would give easy access to tour- 
ists to many ancient districts. There 
would also be considerable traffic in con- 
nection with the pilgrimage of the East 
Asian Mohammedans to the sacred cities 
of Islam. 

Sir William is of the opinion that 
such a railway would show an annual 
profit of $400,000, even before the 
irrigation works were completed. Their 
completion would appreciably add to the 
revenue. The navigation of the Tigris, 
which is at present a British monopoly, 
has been strengthened by the introduc- 
tion of Ottoman interests, and it is ex- 
pected that there will ensue a wave of 
prosperity in the lands made famous by 
Biblical history. This territory is the 
most fruitful in the whole of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


French Artificial Lace 


MECHANISM and chemistry comuined 
have furnished France with a new prod- 
uct—artificial lace. The general public 
has heard little about it, but the lace 
manufacturers of Lyons, Calais, and 
Caudry have for some time past been 
much perturbed over this unexpected com- 
— to which they will have to sub- 
mit. 

Artificial lace is in effect a manufacture 
of a very simple nature. There is no 
weaving employed in the production. The 
machine consists in its essential parts of 
a receptacle containing a cupro-ammo- 
niacal solution of cellulose, a metallic 
cylinder upon which is engraved the nega- 
tive of the design, and a coagulation vat. 

A rotatory motion is given to the cyl- 
inder, over which flows the solution which, 
entering the interstices of the engraved 
pattern, fixes itself immediately in the 
coagulative liquid, out of which emerges 
the texture ready to be dyed and dressed. 

Artificial lace is said to have a beau- 
tiful appearance. It is homogenous and 
unalterable; will wear better and is less 
combustible than ordinary lace. Water 
does not affect it. Any desired pattern 
— be obtained by engraving a new cyl- 
inder. 


A Costly Carpet 


Durine the forthcoming visit of King 
George to India there will be placed on 
exhibition a carpet owned by the Ma- 
harajah of Baroda. The size of the car- 
pet is four square meters, and it contains 
rubies, diamonds, and pearls, interwoven 
to form a beautiful, scintillating pat- 
tern. It is estimated that these gems are 
worth about $4,000,000. The manufacture 
of the carpet gave employment to num- 
bers of weavers and jewelers, and it took 
four years longer than had been esti- 
mated to complete the task. 

The Maharajah of Baroda also owns 
the most famous diamond collar in ex- 
istence. It contains two hundred dia- 
monds, and is valued at more than a 
million dollars. 


It feels great to be 
up in the air 

when you are up 
but if you are down 
and feel up 

that’s different 


Red Raven 


pleasant-tasting 
aperient water 
acts on liver— 
settles stomach 
puts you right 


everywhere 15¢ 


Whats Your Best? 


If full flavor, proper ageing and 
exquisite boquet are considered, the 
answer will always be 


Old Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’”’ 


Has that delightful smack found 
only in mature, bonded whiskey. 
Remember the name — 
OVERHOL T— it’s worth 


The finest cocktail in 

the world—less the 


trouble of preparing it. 
Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
most popular. At 
all good dealers. 
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les of Solomon” 


A BOOK OF HYMNS WHICH ARE BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN IN USE AMONG THE FIRST CONGREGATIONS OF CHRISTIANS HAS 
BEEN DISCOVERED, AFTER HAVING BEEN LOST FOR FIFTEEN CENTURIES. THE TITLE IS MISLEADING, BUT THE HABIT OF ATTACHING 
THE NAME OF THE GREAT HEBREW MONARCH TO THE FINEST WRITINGS INDICATES THE LITERARY VALUE OF THE COMPOSITIONS 


has been suggested to me that | 


WESZAYG should give some account of the re- 
yy SN) covery of an extremely ancient and 
very, beautiful early Christian book 
VG we which has recently come to light 

Mt We and which passed in ancient times 
under the title (misleading enough, 
Sea Wala as it appears) of The Odes of Nolo- 


mon. To this suggestion I have 
very willingly responded, even at the risk of talking 
too much and too often on a discovery which has, 
without any special desert of my own, fallen to my 
share from the distributed spoils of recovered an- 
tiquity. Whatever may be the final verdict of criti- 
cism as to the date and origin of the book of early 
hymns to which we refer (and there is already a 
sufficient diversity of opinion on such matters among 
scholars), there can be no doubt in the mind of one 
man, at all events, that he has come very near indeed 
to the place where it is proper to sing 

the Nunc Dimittis, in the sense tliat 


By Rendell Harris 


It was on January 4, 1909, that I found myself law- 
fully at ease in Zion, in the enjoyment of what I 
hope was a well-earned vacation; and under the stress 
of the moral awakening which naturally associates 
itself with a new year was endeavoring to set my 
house (and the papers in it) in order. Upon the 
shelves my eye detected a pile of loose leaves of 
Syriac manuscripts, which had reached me from 
eastern Mesopotamia; they had been lying there a 
long time, two years at least, without having awak- 
ened any response in my mind beyond the contempt 
which belongs to what is late and what is dirty. 
But on the day in question I determined to examine 
them afresh, and see whether any of them were worth 
arranging and binding into volumes. My eye fell 
upon a little book, with no covers, no beginning, and 
no ending; it was water-stained and time-worn; in 
appearance it was nothing but the discreditable sur- 
vival of a Syriae version of the Biblical Psalter; and 


which Lactantius had quoted; that the five odes 
quoted by the Gnostic writer of the Pistis Sophia in 
the third century were all present; and, finally, the 
compass of the book agreed exactly with the de- 
scription of it in early ecclesiastical catalogues. Not 
a shadow of doubt, therefore, remained that, although 
the manuscript on my shelf was of no great age, the 
book transcribed in it was of the first age of the 
Church, almost, if not quite, contemporaneous with 
the Apostolic writings, and as beautiful as a_ book 
belonging to that period ought to be. 

Now, having described briefly the way in which the 
book came to light, let us turn to the book itself. 
1 select an ode which is by no means the most beau- 
tiful, but has an attractive quaintness of its own that 
invites treatment: 

Ode 13.—Behold! the Lord is our mirror: open the 
eyes and see them in Him: and learn the manner of 
your face; and tell forth praises to His spirit: and 
wipe the filth from off your face: and 
love His holiness, and clothe your- 
selves therewith: and be without stain 


he is not likely to find another gem 
of equal worth, even if the quest for ~ 
goodly pearls should be kept up to 
the last. 

If one may invent a paradox, the 
Christian Church is extremely rich 
in lost books. This does not merely 
mean that Christian literature has 
suffered from the destructive influ- 
ences which mark the ebb and _ flow 
of civilization and religion, such as 
the decay of learning, the inroads of 
barbarians, the ruthlessness of perse- 
cution which found victims in docu- 
ments as well as men; many Chris- 
tian compositions passed into ob- 
livion, in spite of their intrinsic value 
and beauty, for no better reason than 
that they were somewhat out of date 
or did not conform exactly to preva- 
lent standards of religious feeling and 
orthodoxy. In this way most of the 
Christian Apologies were lost, as 
being no longer necessary; nearly all 
the early rituals, as being no “longer 
employed; and. strangest of all, the 
early songs in which, more than any- 
where else, the thought and feeling 
of the “new race” had taken form, 
as being, perhaps, too jubilant for the 
use of people of a lower level of ex- 
perience than that on which such 
songs were originally composed. One 
hook of these songs, then, has come to 
light. If we may judge from the 
fragments of early Christian hymns 
imbedded in the New Testament or 
the early patristic writings, this book 
should be described as one out of 
more, and, perhaps, as one out of 
many. 

There are three directions in which 
information was accessible with re- 
gard to this particular lost book: 

First—It was spoken of in early 
catalogues of Christian and semi- 
Christian books, in which it was com- 
monly coupled with another book 
known as the Psalms of Solomon. 
The latter was recovered several cen- 
turies ago, and has been recognized 
by scholars as belonging to the half- 
century before the birth of our Lord, 


at all times before Him. Hallelujah. 

One of the first results to be noted 
by the careful critic will be that, with 
possible slight exceptions, all these 
odes come from one mind and pen. 
The author may, without deprecia- 
tion, be called a professional hymn- 
writer. He -says so over and over 
again: 


“My heart gushes out the praise of 
the Lord, my lips utter praise to 
Him, and my tongue His psalms.”— 
Ode 40. 

“His harp is in my hands and the 
odes of His rest shall not be silent.” 
—Ode 26. 


The next observation will be that 
it is extremely difficult to define the 
date or theological position of the 
writer, whose songs are marked by a 
certain timelessness which the 
characteristic of a genuine spiritual 
experience. When he mingles philoso- 
phy with his religious teaching the 
philosophy also appears singularly 
deficient in local color or chrono- 
logical definition. What would one 
say to such a song as this? 


Ode 34.— 

No way is hard where there is a 
simple heart. 

Nor is there any wound when the 
thoughts are upright; 

Nor is there any storm in the-depth 
of the illuminated thought: 
Where one is surrounded on every 
side by beauty, there is nothing 

that is. divided: 

The likeness of that which is below 
is that which is above; 

; For everything is above; what is 
below is nothing but the imagi- 
nation of those that are without 
knowledge: 

firace has been revealed for your sal- 
vation: 

Believe and live and be saved: Halle- 
lujah. 


What sort of Christianity is this? 
I am advised by private correspon- 
dents that it is Christian Science; 


and to have its authorship among the 
Pharisees of Palestine: for this 
reason the contents are sometimes de- 
scribed by scholars as Psalms of the 
Pharisees. It is easy to show that 
the missing Odes, whether they were 
composed by Jews or Christians, formed a book of the 
sume compass as the known Psalms of Solomon, or 
nearly so, 

Second—There was extant a single quotation from 
the nineteenth of the Odes of Solomon in the writings 
of the Latin Father Lactantius at the beginning of the 
fourth century, who employed it to confirm the doe- 
trine of the virgin birth of Christ. 

Third—Five Odes of Solomon were quoted, more 
or less completely, in a curious Gnostic book, known by 
the name of the Pistis Sophia, of which an early 
kgyptian translation is among the treasures of the 
British Museum. This book was composed in the lat- 
ter part of the third century, and it is evident, from 
the manner in which the quotations are made, that the 
writer of the book found the Odes bound up with the 
Psalms of David in his Bible, and held them in equal 
canonical honor. 

On every account, then, we are entitled to say that 
the missing book was one of great antiquity. Before 
its recovery it was commonly assigned to the early 
years of the second century. This date was necessary 
in order to explain how the collection could have 
been absorbed into the Canon of the provincial Church 
in which it was cireulated, so as to be freely quoted 
in Biblical manner by a third-century writer, and how 
it could have passed into the West in a Latin trans- 
lation before the beginning of the fourth century. 
So much for previous speculation: and now for a few 
words with regard to the actual discovery. 


A page from the Syriac rendering of the ‘‘Odes of Solomon” 


it had evidently been in choral use, for there were 
red marks intimating the proper places to say 
Hallelujah after the intoning of the separate verses. 
Nothing could have been much more hopeless as a 
field of research. 

Closer scrutiny, however, made the matter inter- 
esting. The psalms were numbered continuously, but 
the numbers did not betray the conventional Psalter. 
aw 1 lighted upon one which opened with the 
words, 


“Why sittest thou, O wicked man, in the congrega- 
tion, when thy heart is far from the Lord?” 


Memory began to phosphoresce; where had I seen 
that? A rapid impulse took me to the printed Psalms 
cof Solomon, and there was the psalm in question, the 
fourth in the published book; further examination 
showed that all the known Psalms of Solomon were 
there, in due order, saving what was lost on the 
missing page or two at the end. This was an inter- 
esting discovery, and, in view of the fact that no 
Oriental version of the Psalms had ever come to light, 
it was a good morning’s work. But what of the rest 
of the book? When the known Psalms of Solomon 
were subtracted, there remained a second Psalter, 
containing forty-two new songs. The question was at 
once raised, whether these might perhaps be the Odes 
of Solomon, of which, as we have shown, there were 
traces in the Christian literature. Examination 
proved that the nineteenth ode had the passage 


24 


that does not make it easier to answer 
the question as to when and where 
it was written. The writer is an 
untimed and unplaced philosophical 
mystic. 

Similar results follow from the study of the Odes 
in the light of Christian doctrine. Most of the creed 
seems to be involved, but with extraordinary ret- 
icence; the name of Jesus is not mentioned, nor the 
Church; there are no Gospel quotations that can be 
definitely recognized, unless it should be the highly 
probable case of a reference to an Apocryphal gos- 
pel. And it may well be asked whether this can be a 
book of Christian hymns which does not bear on its 
face a correspondence with the historical documents 
of the Christian faith. The Christian ministry is 
barely hinted at; and the one thing in which primi- 
tive Christianity was keenly interested more than in 
all other Christian doctrines, the End of the Age, 
does not appear to be in the mind of the writer. 
There is no hymn in the collection which answers to 
the Dies Irae or to Lo! He comes with clouds de- 
scending ! 

In this and in many other points the only com- 
parison available seems to be with the Gospel of 
John, with which our Odes show an interior par- 
allelism. Either the Odes depend on this Gospel or 
both the Odes and the Gospel represent a stream of 
mystical thought and experience in the early Church 
for which no sufficient evidence had, before, been 
available. 

It will easily be seen what a disturbing and diffi- 
eult factor has been introduced into the region 
of Biblical and historical criticism; and it will 
be some time before the music of agreement will 
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be beaten out on the clattering anvils of 
conflicting opihion. 

Dr. Harnack, whose great name, high 
critical standing, and profound acquaint- 
ance with the origins of Christianity are 
known t. every one, has attempted the 
solution of the problem in a way that 
promises much matter for debate, but is 
characterized by the acuteness and learn- 
ing that we should expect from such a 
quarter. He differs from the first editor, 
who had assigned the Odes to the end of 
the first century of the Christian era and 
to a Judaeo-Christian origin; and by 
excising as interpolations the more obvi- 
ous Christian allusions, he carries the 
book into definitely Jewish circles, and to 
a date nearly a hundred years earlier 
than had been at first suggested. We 
thus arrive at a Jewish mystical ancestry 
for both the Odes and for what are com- 
monly classified as the Johannine ideas. 
The solution comes near to furnishing us 
with a missing link for the problem of 
the language of the fourth gospel. 

Meanwhile, at the opposite critical 

le, another view has been developed by 
yr. Bernard, the learned patristic scholar 
who adorns the deanery of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. For Dr. Bernard the hymns are 
all Christian, and are proper to be sung 
at Christian baptisms, as that rite was 
practised in the second century of our era. 

Meanwhile, I believe we are all agreed 
that the book is one of extraordinary 
beauty and spiritual force, whether it was 
written by a Jewish mystic at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or by a Chris- 
tian mystic in the middle of the second 
century, or half-way between the two sug- 
gested extremes. I believe there will also 
be an agreement that the home of the 
writing is in a Palestinian or Syrian 
center. 

My apology for even a rapid reference 
to the debates that are going on in the 
various theological journals must lie in 
the charm of the subject that is under 
discussion; and as I wish to leave the 
matter with a.sense of enjoyment rather 
than with the contemplation of a field of 
battle where the guns are still going off. 
I will conclude by transcribing a portion 
of one more beautiful hymn of the Spirit, 
as follows: 


Ode 16.— 

As the work of the husbandman is the 
plowshare ; 

And the work of the steersman is the 
guidance of the ship: 

So my work is the Psalm of the Lord; 

My craft and my occupation are in His 
praises: 

Because His love has nourished. my heart, 

And even to my lips His fruit He poured 
out; 

For my love is the Lord, therefore I will 
sing to Him, 

For I am made strong in His praise, and 
I have faith in Him. 


Where Love Hath Trod 


Wuere Love hath trod 

The ways grow sweet with bloom and very 
fair, 

The bees hum softly in the drowsy air 

Amid the purple clover, and the stars 

Of dandelion gleam among the sod 

Where Love hath trod. 


Where Love hath trod 

The skies lean very blue above the earth, 

The warm breeze springs into a fragrant 
birth 

And bears the breath of southland to the 
heart ; 

The low light dazzles on the goldenrod 

Where Love hath trod. 


Where Love hath trod 
The city’s murky way is turned to gold; 
The bricks and stones and pavement 

searcely hold 
The overrunning glory of the light. 
The rumble chants triumphant harmonies, 
We guess at garden odors in the breeze, 
The very wheel-ruts overflow with God 
Where Love hath trod. 

ELLEN PARKER. 


Uses for Chimney Soot 


EXPERIMENTS in France have shown 
that chimney soot is valuable, both as 
a manure and as an insecticide. Its fer- 
tilizing properties are particularly noted 
in gardens and meadows. 

A scientist interested in matters per- 
taining to the vineyard industry in 
southern France states that chimney soot 
kills the phylloxera with the rapidity of a 
stroke of lightning, and at the same time 
endows the vines with extraordinary en- 
ergy of growth. Other experimenters, 
however, have not found it effective in the 
ease of phylloxera, although it kills many 
kinds of larve. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMIL ‘ 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA." 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous NENTI- 


PRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. .*. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Nurses of Butterflies 


Ants and butterflies are not ordinarily 

on friendly terms, for ants have a rith- 
less custom of seizing and devouring their 
winged acquaintances. There is, however, 
one species of butterfly the larve of which 
are protected by the large black ants 
found in Indian gardens. 
* The secret of this care lies in the fact 
that the larve exude a sweet liquid, of 
which the ants are very fond, and which 
they obtain by gently stroking the little 
creatures with their antenne. At the foot 
of a bush on which the larve feed, the 
ants construct a temporary nest, and are 
then ready to act as attentive nurses. 

About the middle of June the ants are 
busy running about on this bush, in search 
of the larve, and driving them downward 
toward their own nest. When the pris- 
oners reach their places, they at once fall 
into a doze and undergo transformation 
into pupe. During this period, if the 
loose earth at the foot of the bush be 
scraped away, hundreds of larve and 
pupe may be seen, arranged in a broad 
even band about its trunk. 

In about a week the butterfly is ready 
to come forth, and is tenderly assisted to 
leave its shell. If it is strong and 
healthy, it is allowed to spread its wings 
and fly away, but should it prove delicate, 
the ants exercise the utmost care in as- 
sisting it to the tree and holding it there 
in safety. It is a curious sight to watch 
these fragile creatures going about in per- 
fect confidence among the strong, fierce 
ants, which have, however, by no means 
adopted the profession of nursing for the 
love of it, for when the larve of another 
species are thrown among them, they im- 
mediately set upon them and tear them in 
pieces, 


THE MAN WHO SWAM THE 
CHANNEL 


T. W. BURGESS (IN THE LIGHT SUIT), 
WHO SWAM FROM ENGLAND TO FRANCE, 
A FEAT NEVER ACCOMPLISHED SINCE 
CAPTAIN WEBB’S EXPLOIT 1875 


The Making of Chipped Glass 


SHEETS of glass that are covered with 
a shell-like raised pattern are in use for 
screens, partitions, electric - light fixtures, 
and other purposes. This chipped glass, 
for the pattern is often really chipped out 
of the surface, involves a process that is 
interesting. 

The sheet of glass to be treated is 
placed under a sand-blast in order to give 
it a grain. This ground surface is next 
treated with a solution of good glue and 
the glass is placed in a drying-room on a 
rack, where it remains for some hours. 
Next the sheets of glass are removed to 
the chipping-room, where they are placed 
on edge back to back, with the coated sur- 
faces outward. This room is heated by 
steam coils, and when the heat is turned 
on the glue reaches its utmost degree of 
desiccation, and curls off the glass in 
pieces from the size of a dime to that of 
a silver dollar, but it adheres so closely 
to the glass that, in its effort to get free, 
it tears a piece off the surface, the result 
being a beautiful pattern. 


The Winning Team at Camo Perry 


IN the issue of HArper’s Weexry for 
September 16th, in which appeared a page 
of photographs of scenes in the National 
Shooting Match at Camp Perry, the state- 


ment was made that the infantry team” 


proved victorious, with the navy a close 
second. This statement, which was based 
upon a contemporaneous newspaper report, 
was erroneous, the United States Marine 
Corps having been victorious by a margin 
of 62 points, with the infantry second, and 
the navy third. 3 
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point of population. 


states: 
Utah, Vermont and Wyoming 


use the Surface Cars of the 


space in the 


The Bronx as a Trade Center 


The Bronx, if it were separate from the other boroughs of New 
York City, would be the ninth largest city in the United States in 


The Bronx, during the past decade, gained 114° in population 
—more than any other large city in the country. 

The Bronx has a bigger population 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and has more people in it than 
several of the foregoing states combined. 

The Bronx is the third greatest building community in the 
United States—Manhattan being first and Chicavo second. 

The Surface Cars of the Bronx cover that borough like a fine 
net—and we control the advertising space in those Surface Cars. 

Some of the largest and shrewdest advertisers in the country 
Bronx—not to mention a 
progressive retailers in that borough. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising 


Surface Cars of Manhattan and Bronx 
and Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 


than any of the following 


host of 
The cost is very little. 
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50 YEARS OF 


UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY IS THE 
INVINCIBLE RECORD OF 


UNTER WHISKE 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food Law 
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ss cafes and by jobbers. 
& SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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| j Pens that have 
a 


elasticity—make either a fine 
or a coarse stroke—and don't stay 
spread—retain perfect writing 
a points after long, hard use. 


= SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


- Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. a 


GA Sample card of 12 different styles with 
3 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, N.Y. i 


This Manufacture! by 
publication is J. OM. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


The ’ Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Anowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day 
It affords an engrossing story of the 1n- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quiaine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—-spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material sarsenei from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


ABBOTTS 


Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine. Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample *y mail, 
25e 


iD stamps. 
W. ABROTT & CO.. Wa. 
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The Traveling 


THe salmon spends two-thirds of his 
time traveling from the place of his birth 
to the sea, and running from the sea up 
the rivers again. At least two months 
of cach year are passed in the sea. What 
his life is while he is in the sea natural- 
ists have no means of knowing. His 
structure enables him to indulge: his pas- 
sion for gymnastics, His oar-shaped tail 
is provided with powerful muscles, and 
on those he leans when leaping over water- 
falls. When ready to begin his exercises 
he curves his spine to form a spring; 
then, rapidly unbending it, strikes the 
water violently, leaning, so to speak, on 
the water, and springing to a height of 
sixteen feet or more to pass over the ob- 
stacle in view. This agility is the result 
of practice. 

Until the salmon is a year old he has 
nothing of the appearance of the salmon. 
When of adult age he acquires a handsome 
coat, joins the “school,” and, with his 
companions, swims down the river to the 
sea, where he disappears, to live his un- 
known life for a time, and to grow fat. 

When he reappears he swims up the 
river. Some believe that he returns to 
the stream of his birth. His visit to his 
birthplace ended, he takes, to the river 
and seeks the sea again. During his so- 
yourn there his stomach rounds out. and 
he acquires great beauty and _ sleekness. 
Returning to the river, he finds a mate 
and hollows out a bed in the bottom. 
‘heir the pair deposit their spawn and 
cover the whole nest with sand; and then, 
having done all required of them by na- 
ture, they run down the river to the sea. 
Some species, however, die after spawn- 
ing. In the salmon streams fish are to 
be seen swimming in shoals, led by aged 
but vigorous chaperons. 

Artificial salmon beds are made _ bv 
spreading fine gravel on rocks and laying 
on it spawn taken from the natural bed 
with specially designed shovels. six 
weeks the eggs hatch, and the little fish 
are fed on bread crumbs or finely chopped 
meat. As they rush at their food they are 
caught and placed in a reservoir or cis- 
tern, where they are nourished on meat. 
when large enough they are transferred 
to more extensive tanks. When their 
striped gray and black suits change to 
backs of slate-blue and flank coverings 
and stomachers of silvery gray, shimmer- 
ing with all the colorings of mother-of- 
pearl, they are salmon. Then they are 
taken to market or used to restock the 
rivers. But the cultivated fish have 
neither the taste nor the aroma of sal- 
mon that fatten in the sea. The domestic 
salmon is to wild salmon what the housed 
rabbit is to the rabbit of the warren. 


Swiss Watches 


Swiss manufacturers exported, in 1900, 
6,800,000 watches, representing more than 
321,000,000 in American money, while in 
1910 the exportation had increased to 
9,470,000 watches, valued at _ nearly 
$25,000,000. 

The sale of the cheaper grade of watches 
has grown considerably. In 1885, 561,000 
watches of base metals were sold, 1,730,000 
of silver, and 440,000 of gold, as against 
5.845.000 of base metals, 2,682,000 of sil- 
ver, and 943,000 of gold in 1910. 

For a long time the chief buyers of 
Swiss watches have been England and 
Germany. As the sales have grown, the 
prices have gradually been lowered. In 
1885 the prices ran from about $13 up 
for gold watches, $5 for those of silver, 
and $2 to $3 for watches of base metals, 
but the prices have so fallen that a Swiss 
gold watch may now be had for about $11. 
one of silver for $2, and a good metal 
watch for a little over a dollar. 


Strange Timekeepers 


To ascertain the time at night. the 
Apache Indians employed gourd on 
which the stars of the heavens were 
marked. As the constellations rose in the 
sky, the Indian referred to his gourd and 
found out the hour. By turning the gourd 
around he could tell the order in which 
the constellations might be expected to 
appear. 

The hill people of Assam reckon time 
and distance by the number of quids of 
betel-nuts chewed. It will be remem- 
hered how, according to Washington 
Irving, the Dutch colonial assembly was 
invariably dismissed at the last puff of 
the third pipe of tobacco of Governor 
Wouter Van Twiller. 3 

A Montagnis Indian of Canada will set 
up a tall stick in the snow when, travel- 
ing ahead of frieyds who are to’ follow. 
He marks with his foot the line of 
shadow cast, and by the change in the 
angle of the shadow the on-goming party 
can tell, on arriving at the spot, about 
how far ahead the leader is. 
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CUT OFF COMMUNICATION 


First Deaf-and-Dumb-Man: “ Did your wife scold you when you got home late last night ?”’ 


Second Deaf-and-Dumb Man: “ She started to, but I put out the light.” 
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Special Note No. 1—-Commencing with the October issue, 
Hampton’s and the Columbian Magazine will be merged as one 
periodical and published under the title of ‘‘ Hampton-Columbian 
Magazine.’’ This means a big treat for periodical readers, as 
the publishers have decided to present in the combined publica- 
tion all the features and fiction contracted for by both Hampton 
and the Columbian. In fiction alone, this means a new standard 
in magazine values, as with the October number the Hampton- 
Columbian Magazine will commence a stunning serial by Rex 
Beach, also another serial by Sir Gilbert Parker. Every lover 
of clean, healthy fiction should take advantage of our special 
Pearson, Hampton-Columbian offer at $1.60. 


Special Note No. 2—The $1.50 offer covers the entire range 


It supplies twelve copies each of three 


publications (thirty-six in all) for the price 6f Pearson’s alone. 
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Wine-tasting 


A CONVIVIAL person might imagine the 
wine-taster’s-“ job” as one of unalloyed 
delight, but, to indulge in an apparent 
contradiction, the wine-taster soon loses 
his taste for wine, if he ever had one. 
Moreover, there are many galling restric- 
tions placed upon his appetite. 

In the first place, the wine-taster must 
not be a smoker, and there are many pow- 
erful flavors which completely alter the 
taste of wine, and must, therefore, be 
avoided—nuts and cheese being among the 
prohibited delicacies, to say nothing of 
fish and practically all prepared “ rel- 
ishes.” ‘The taster tries but one wine at a 
sitting, and must drink a considerable 
quantity of water after each taste. The 
senses of sight, smell, and taste are used 
in wine-testing, in the order named. 
The color of a wine is of considerable sig- 
nificance. For instance, a new red wine 
is bright, while an older one shows a 
yellowish tinge. An old wine, if good, is 
clear, but in a new wine a slight cloudi- 
ness does not necessarily mean that it is 
bad. The test by smell is very important, 
an expert being able by the odor alone 
to name the region where the wine was 
made, and it is by the odor that adul- 
terations are detected. The tasting itself 
is the final act, and the sense of touch 
is called upon to aid the other three in- 
volved in the test, as it is by feeling that 
the expert’s tongue distinguishes between 
a smooth or “mellow” wine and one 
which is rough or “ velvety.” The sense 
of taste is called upon merely to record 
the sweetness, sourness, or bitterness of 
the wine. 

Sometimes a new wine which at the 
first taste seems thin and harsh will re- 
veal the promise of fine flavor and deli- 
cacy, to be acquired with age. The judg- 
ing of what a wine will be like after 
proper aging is really the most important 
part of the taster’s work. 


Chased by a Waterspout 


An American steamer had the rare ex- 
perience, while off the coast of Guate- 
mala, of being pursued by a waterspout, 
which suddenly appeared near the ship. 
In the midst of the consternation the 
captain ordered his course reversed, and 
soon the steamer was driving along, with 
the waterspout in pursuit. 

Its crest was hidden in a dark mass of 
cloud, its base seeming to operate like an 
immense revolving colander, while the en- 
tire external periphery formed a cushion 
of foam, over which sea-birds screamed, oc- 
casionally seizing upon the dead fish that 
came within reach. 

The spout formed a sort of spiral cyl- 
inder, streaked with opaque parallel lines 
through its whole length, from the surface 
of the sea upward. 

These lines were evidently ascending 
columns of water, for afterward, when the 
upper and the lower sections became de- 
tached, the accumulated volume of water 
overhead immediately began its descent 
within the body of the spout, as though 
it had been the valve of an immense 
syringe. 

The water thus released must have been 
equal to several tons, as it was solid and 
almost black, and returned to the sea with 
a loud roar, all the other parts of the 
aerial structure gradually dissipating. 

Perhaps the most singular -feature of all 
was the serpentine form assumed by the 
section nearest the clouds, which moved 
off at first almost horizontally, and then 
turned upon itself in a perfect coil, so that 
for a moment, when the end of the aqueous 
rope switched around squarely to the eye. 
showing a section, it resembled a ball of 
ink. 

When the spout was in its finest stage. 
lightning several times flew through the 
penumbra in zigzag courses, making 4 
spectacle not only terrible, but sublime and 
beautiful as well. 


Rain After Drought 


O BLESSED music of the rain! 

Pattering fast on my window-pane! 
Drink, thirsty earth, the copious showers 
Lift up your heads, poor drooping flowers! 


When brightly shines the sun again 

How earth will smile in beauty then— 
Nature so washed and fresh and clean— 
What lovely magic in the scene! 


| Garden and field must praise the rain— 


See ripening corn and waving grain! 
While fruitful harvests later on 
Will tell the wonders rain has done. 


‘Oh, tender mercies of our God! 


He knows the needs of this lorn sod ; 
He sends the sunshine and the rain 
And every blessing in their train. 
CAROLINE Frietcuer DOLE. 
This poem was written by Mrs. Dole a 
the age of ninety-four. . 
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TRIBUTE TO 


MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, better examples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 


tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 


lynch Sherburn afterward. 


These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
Pudd’nhead Wilson”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave “‘ down the 
river.”” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 
Mark Twain’s bluejay in “A Tramp 
Style Abroad,”’ wherein the 
humor is sustained by 
unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 
ig In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, ‘‘the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,”’ 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest re- 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He hasa habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist commonsenseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 
Humorist that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 

He~is a funmaker beyond all ques- 
tion, and he has made millions laugh 
as no other man of our century has 


done. The laughter he has aroused 


is wholesome and self-respecting; it 


_ clears the atmosphere. 


SPECIAL 


Wa 


TWAIN 


Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


q This is something more than a special offer of books. 


It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 
A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 


It doesn’t. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE 550 EDITION 


is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 
THIS NEW SET FOR 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 


Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 


binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped 44 


The books are printed on white antique wove paper, o 


Each volume is of gener- 


of BROTHERS 
? New York City 


Please send me for ex- 
An Important Point 


@ WORKS, Author's National Edi- 


in gold. 
especially made for this edition. 
ous size and bulk, 5x7 inches. 


tion, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind- 
To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for 


Marx Twarn’s Worxs—we would request that you favor us @ __ will return them in five days at your expense. 
‘ ee y If I keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 
with your order at once. You need only fill in this order 497% month until the fall price, $25.00, has been 
blank, and all the books come to you at once. Then oe Oaiid. Wo 
send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. v4 
This chance will not—cannot—occur again. g 
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“I want to compliment you, Mary, on the fine flavour of your Postum since 


it has been well-boiled. | 


“The old nervousness and liver troubles have left me since I gave up coffee 


Have you read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in packages? 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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